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A VISIT TO PARLIAMENT, 


School, 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY 
(Successor to S. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 15, 1888. 


Be4 RDING.—DESIRABLE SECOND-STORY 


front, and other rooms. First class table; dinner 6.30 


Friends, 1718 Green St 


WANTED—A POSITION BY A LADY 
Friend as book-keeper or cashier ; experience and best 
reference. Address E. J. R., Friends’ [INTELLIGENCER Office. 


7 WO FRIENDS WANT TWO FURNISHED 

rooms with board, in Friend's family, in New York City, about 
lst of Tenth month Address, with price and particulars, 
W. W.S., 150 E. Gay St, West Chester, Pa. 


4 RELIABLE PERSON WISHES TO ASSIST 
4 in light housework A home more regarded than wages. 
Excellent references Address R. E. E., 1500 Race St. 

V'OR RENT—CHEAP, TO A DESIRABLE 

Tenant, part of a House on Eighth Street above Parrish, 
occupied by owner of same. For further particulars apply to or 
address Barber & Hill, 8 W Corner 12th and Poplar Sts 


J ANTED—A WOMAN TO TAKE GENERAL 
care of a house and be a companion in a family of one A 
Friend preferred HANNAH MERCER DARLINGTON, 
225 W. Miner St., West Chester, Pa. 
7 RENT—IN TENTH MONTH, BY THE 
year, furnished, near Jenkintown, stone house near station ; 
xood stable, garden fruits, shade, ete Board of two adults in 
part pay forrent. Address A. 26, Office of INTELLIGENCER 
W4 NTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 


unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. Terms 





to be reasonable. Address 8. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts, Phila. 


(YOTTAGE—PLEASA NT ROOMS, MODEST 
on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
M. F. PAScHALL, 171 South 


terms ; near the ucean ; 
Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 


| Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


LPue# AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LIYVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 








| LypiA A. Murpry, 
| PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
, (2 doors below Green.) 
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GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


LOAN MORTGAGE, 


ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


MONEY TO ON 


PROMPT 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
* | Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


OFFICES 


The use of the INTELLIGKNCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 


very satisfactory. 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted, 


15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 


tisement. jae" When our readers answer an adver- 


tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the | 


advertisement in this paper.“@u 


A careful supervision is exerciseed | 
The | 


paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, | 


| WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


QUEEN &C0. 924 Cuestnurs: 


ORDERS 


403 Chestaut St. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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aa MUTUAL DERE a eee 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and Ewpowmant INSURANCE at actual Net 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. par ITS 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


It is PoRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWo AND A 
POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 
Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Solicitor, GkorGE TUCKER BISPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, 


Manager oat Tn 


surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE 


CAPITAL, $500,000. (Pull Paid). 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 per ceut. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 


secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 


ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. 


Transacts general Trust and financial business- 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, 
President. 


DIRECTORS: 


BENJ. MIL".ER, 


Vice» Pres. & Manager. 
Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr. 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Solititor, 


Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


ae STREETS. 


EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of-the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
Huuse-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed e.ther for dress or house furnishing purposes. 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, | 
as the stock is among the lar,est to be found in the 


Ameriian market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods. oe oo 
’ ANIMAL BON 
BAUCH’s $25 PHOSPHATE 


(f° Dealers warted in unassigned 
territory. 


RAW GONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE CF AMMONIA. 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 
Original Manuf'rs of | Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
Raw Bone Phosphate! (7 Send for further information. 


BAUGH & SONS CO. ouicADELPHIAY Pa. 
Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenx1ns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Latina, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 





EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
Thege are sent to the support of tw» schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, | 


near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Mm 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 


A SPECIALTY 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $3 0,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


SUCCESSORS TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO 


SURPLUS $70 000 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


| CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 
11g South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SaMUEL CONAKD, Late of Cooper & Conard 
Isaac FORSYTHE 


wo WM. HEACOCK, Séc~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi 
interest. $7,056.500 of 
° 0 
” * 
to investors with 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
ward, Full information regarding wur various securi- 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 


CARRIAGES TO HIKE. 

Capital, $750,006 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
interest and principa) 
out delay or the loss of a doilar. Real Estate 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up 

ties furnished by 
Yew Yor: Mang’ HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadwa; 


NVESTMENTS 





AFE' 

SAFE Surplus, $355,016 

business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 
have been returnea 

First Mortgage and Mebenture Bonds ano 

ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $200 and up- 

J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
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PENNHURST, 


MICHBGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


PRESTGN'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air; table and appointments excellent 


Open April Ist to November. 
James H. PRESTON. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, 


MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


TEACHERS’ CLASS. 
Teaehers especially prepared by instruction and practice- 
work for positions in Friends’ schools. As opportunity offers, ap 
proved teachers recommended or placed in schools. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES 
Can secure trained teachers on approval, cither for substitute 
work or for permanent positions, with competent supervision if 
desired Apply to 


ELIZABETH E HART, Principal, 


MEDIA, PENNA. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 


Rich. E. Carpenter, 
38 ParK Row, New YorK. 


M Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
4 * 
* * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MATS, RUGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BOM pers =«©6)|CW BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. Second STREET, PHILA 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
rive" TY ¥ ATI IN 
TEA AND COFFEE. 

If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2h real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and Sib of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, TI., Wis., Ind And I 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped 
WM. 8 


703 WALNUT ST., PHILA'DA, 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


INGRAM, 31 N. SECOND 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these 


prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length 


Roll. 
Roll, 


Lustres or Mica Papers, . - 6 Cts. 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 15 Cts. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 


samples with borders to match 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO.. - 1206 MARKET STREET. 


Con STANTLY ON HAND 


AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


PRICES 


109 N. 10TH SrrReet, Phila. 


| 
| 


REASONABLE, | 
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JPRIENDS’ NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
RISING SUN, MD 
Prepares students for Teaching or College ; 
English education. Both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
tion thorough. Opens Eighth month 27. 
For particulars apply to, 
J. D. Minick, A. B., Principal 
Address until Eighth mo. 18, Fayetteville, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or CyntTu1a G. Bos_Er, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


furnishes a good 
Instruc- 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but al! others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLsgy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Fr RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(CH4 PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


HE Committee on Location for the “John M. 
George School”’ is prepared to receive offers of 
property suitable for the purpose. Communications, 
giving particulars, may be sent to E. WEBSTER, 
1156 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
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LOVE OF GOD. 


LIKE a cradle, rocking, rocking, 

Silent, peaceful, to and fro,— 

Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 

On the little face below,— 

Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow, 

Falls the light of God’s face, bending 
Down and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that suffer, 

Toss and cry, and will not rest 

Are the ones the tender mother 

Holds the closest, loves the best,— 

So, when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 


Holds us closest, loves us best. 
—Helen Hunt. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SETTLEMENT OF MIAMI MONTHLY 
MEETING, OHIO. 


Ir was a subject that claimed the attention of George 
Fox and some of his coadjutors that Friends should 
exercise care to preserve correct accounts of the first 
settlement of their various meetings. Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, at an early date, had this interest- 
ing subject before it, and quarterly and other meet- 
ings were encouraged to collect and forward to the 
Yearly Meeting accounts of the settlement of the var- 
ious meetings. This was done by several meetings, 
and the accounts were handed over to Samuel Smith, 
whose works, I believe, yet remain inaccessible to the 
greater part of the Society; the younger members 
especially being unacquainted with the value of such 
records. Many interesting incidents are no doubt al- 
ready lost and those yet remaining are not in asitua- 
tion favorable to their preservation. 

My attention having been recently turned to 
Miami Quarterly, Monthly, and Particular Meetings, 
I offer to the [INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL the follow- 
ing, taken mostly from recollections of social converse 
with some of the early settlers of that meeting, who 
were witnesses to the privations of an early pioneer 
life. 

The meeting took its name from the Little Miami 
River, that passes about a mile to the east of the 
site of the meeting-house which is ona hill rising 
probably over 100 feet above the river which flows 
through a very fertile valley of varying width and 
which is frequently overflowed by floods, preserving 
its richness so that the continued cultivation of corn 
for 80 years has not materially lessened the yield. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 15, 1888. 


JOURNA 
(Vol. XVI. No. - 816, 





Miami was the name given by the Sha-w4-no-ese! 
tribe of-Indians to the original possessors of the coun- 
try bordering upon tbe great and little Miami rivers. 
The name this original tribe gave themselves was 
Tewigh ewee, and they claimed they were created in 
| that valley, being there when the English first be- 
| came acquainted with it. The signification of Miami 
| is said to be equivalent to mother. 

The first settlements by the whites was about 1796 
by Samuel Highway, an English Friend, and some 
two or three others. But it is not known that there 
was much increase of settlers until about 1800, when 
several families of Friends from the Carolinas and 
elsewhere arrived, and a meeting was held at some of 
their houses. In 1801 or 1802 a meeting-house of 
logs was erected on the ground now occupied by the 
other branch of Friends. The town of Waynesville 
was laid out adjoining the meeting’s property in 1802, 
by Samuel Highway. The site of the meeti ng-house 
commands a view of the river valley for several miles 
to the northeast. The certificates for Friends then 
| were sent to Redstone Meeting, held at Brownsville, 
Penna., distant about 300 miles, which was the near- 
est established meeting for business until about 1804, 
when Short Creek and Miami Monthly Meetings were 
simultaneously established. The former was opened 
a month the earlier, and is about 200 miles from the 
latter. 

From Miami, meetings were set up within a few 
years at West Branch, 40 miles west of N., now in 
Miami county, Ohio; Czesar’s Creek, 8 miles north- 
east ; Center, 14 miles east; Clear Creek, 50 miles 
east, and several other places. The country was rap- 
idly filling up, and as many as thirty certificates for 
families were presented at a time, and the sessions of 
monthly meeting sometimes were continued until 
near sunset. Miami Quarterly Meeting, if my mem- 
ory is correct, was established by Redstone Quarterly 
Meeting, with the approbation of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and was to embrace all the members west 
of the Scioto and north of the Ohio rivers. Redstone 
Quarterly Meeting with its monthly meetings, was 
pretty early established by Friends settling in the 
valley of the river Monongahela. (This is the south- 
ern affluent of the Ohio, uniting with the Allegheny 
at Pittsburg to form the river called by the Indian 
tribe which claimed to be the aborigines, Ohio. The 
name was pronounced in their very ancient language 
by sounds which we may imperfectly represent by 
O-he-zeeh, equivalent to the French la Belle Rivere. 
The Shawonese Indians termed it Kis-pe-li-ka, or 
Eagle river. The Shawonese in speaking referred to 


1Shawnese in English. 
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themselves as Sha-wa-no. They were a Southern 
tribe that migrated to that section not far from 1750.) 

At the time of settling Miami Monthly Meeting, 
Redstone Quarterly Meeting had two monthly meet- 
ings in Pennsylvania, in Fayette county, Redstone, 
held at Bridgeport, a suburb of Brownsville, and 
Westland, some 12 miles further westward. Other 
particular meetings probably existed. Interesting 
memoranda of a visit to these by Peter Yarnall may 
be found in “ Friends’ Miscellany.” Few if any mem- 
bers now reside in its limits and no meeting has ex- 
isted there for years. Its records ought to be in the 
care of Ohio Yearly Meeting. In 1812 a proposition 
was forwarded by Miami, Short Creek, and probably 
Salem and Redstone Quarterly Meetings for the 
establishment of a Yearly Meeting to be com- 
posed of Friends residing west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. I think it was the second time a move- 
ment to this end was made, and in 1813 Ohio Yearly 
Meeting was opened. The settlements around Miami 
continued to increase, and in 181] a number of fami- 
lies of Friends settled a little north of where is now 
the flourishing and beautiful city of Richmond, 
Indiana. That neighborhood rapidly filled up, largely 
by Friends from the Carolinas, and a meeting was 
granted them, called from the name of the river near 
by, Whitewater. Other settlements followed and 
large meetings gathered. Quarterly Meetings were 
established at Miami, West Branch, and Whitewater, 
which applied for a yearly meeting for all Friends re- 
siding west of the Scioto river, in Ohio, and North 
of the Ohio—which request resulted in the opening of 


Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1823 with these assigned 
limits. 

In the foregoing sketch reference has not been 
confined to the present limits of Miami Quarterly 
Meeting. Meetings were held in some places for a 
few years only or the name or place of meeting 


changed. Cincinnati, Springboro’, Hopewell (Salt 
Run), Turtle Creek, Sugar Creek (a branch of Spring- 
boro’), Grove, were probably constituents of Miami 
Monthly Meeting about 1816. The Quarterly em- 
braced Miami, Center, Clear Creek (Highland Co.), 
Fall Creek, Elk, Ceesar’s Creek, and probably Fairfield 
Monthly Meetings, at one time, a territory after- 
wards containing Miami, Centre, and Fairfield, and 
parts of Alum Creek and Westfield Quarterly Meet- 
ings. 

At the time of the Separation of 1828, Indiana 
Yearly Meeting had nine quarterly meetings report- 
ing to it, supposed to have some nine thousand mem- 
bers. 

Of the pioneer settlers of Miami Meeting few 
memoranda now exist. They were more particularly 
acquainted with the use of the axe than that of the 
pen. The observation of Joseph Cloud, one of them, 
probably conveys their feelings correctly: “ When I 
die, just say Joseph Cloud is dead.” While not desti- 
tute of literary ability, the necessity of a living 
overshadowed other considerations excepting relig- 
ious duties. It is possible the misfortune of the Sep- 
aration in ’28 did much to lessen any desire to record 
passages that now would greatly interest some of this 
day. 
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Of Samuel Highway, the original proprietor and 
perhaps first settler at Waynesville, I have no ac- 
count further than that his residence was southeast 
of the meeting-house, and on the river banks. How 
long he remained I do not remember to have heard. 
Some of his descendants were in the vicinity twenty- 
five years ago, but were not members with Friends, 

Rowland Richards came from Virginia with a 
large family of daughters and I think, one son. The 
daughters were Abigail, who married Ezekiel Cleav- 
er; Hannab, married David Halloway; Mary, mar- 
ried Wm. Mills; Sarah, married Judah Foulke; 
Katharine, married Isaac Mills; Sidney, married 

Rowland Richards and his wife Lydia were 
advanced in years when they arrived, he being an 
acknowledged minister, and sitting at the head of the 
meeting. He was one of primitive appearance, and 
adherred to the broad pronunciation. A stranger 
called to see him and inquired if “ Mr. Ro-land Rich- 
ards lived there,” when the old man replied: “ No, 
Ro-land Richards don’t, but plain Row-land Richards 
does.” He was tenacious of his views of discipline. 
A young couple, somewhat related, proposed mar- 
riage, to which he strongly objected, but Friends 
generally assented, the parties not being nearer than 
third or fourth cousins. When the time for its ac- 
complishment came, Rowland continued the sitting 
long and then rose and observed that he supposed 
there was a couple present to be married and he sup- 
posed they might as well proceed to say the cere- 
mony, and then he walked out, not being willingto 
sanction the marriage by his presence. He was doubt- 
less sincere in his views and his daughters were all 
an honor to their education. He went to Ohio from 
Virginia, but did not long survive, his widow living 
several years after him. Between him and his fel- 
low minister,Joseph Cloud,the want of congeniality of 
sentiment was evident. Joseph was from one of the 
Carolinas,and imbued with some jealousy which then 
as wellas now had influence against those of a north- 
ernor eastern State. Joseph was rustic in appearance 
and home surroundings,while Rowland Richards pos- 
sessed more of the manner and habits of the Vir- 
ginia gentleman. Of their ministry probably no 
fault could be found, each filling his allotment with 
true dignity, and being careful to mind his own call- 
ing. Butin regard to business in the Society a differ- 
ence of view was often found, accompanied with 
bluntness of expression. On one occasion Joseph 
gave his view of the subject before the meeting, at 
some length, and when he sat down Rowland arose 
and sonorously asked, “‘And who is this that darken- 
eth counsel with words without knowledge?” to 
which Joseph quickly answered, “ If I have darkened 
counsel do thou unfold it.” ‘ 

Joseph Cloud’s residence was some 3 miles nearly 
south of the meeting-house, on the east bank of 
Miami, where he farmed for a living. A neighbor 
going there on business found him in his barn tread- 
ing grain out of the straw with his horses (the usual 
way before threshing machines came). Several be- 
ing wild colts and without bridles, he was driving 
them around the floor rapidly and applying to them 
epithets not usually found in the vocabulary of a 
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Quaker minister. He spent considerable time in 
visiting Friends in adjoining neighborhoods. At one 
time he visited several places and had performed his 
expected service and the Friend accompanying him 
inquired whether any further had opened. He re- 
plied in the negative, and said they would get home 
as soon as they could. The Friend observed the 
road was by a Friends’ meeting-house, where next 
day would be their regular meeting. Joseph said he 
did not intend to stop but go home as quickly as he 
could. In the morning they started pretty early, 
and as they came near the meeting place found sev- 
eral Friends going to their meeting, who expressed 
satisfaction at the prospect of their company, but 
Joseph told them he was not going to stop. After 
passing the house they met others who were sur- 
prised that Joseph and his companion did not stay 
to the meeting. But on he would go, for he said he 
had no business there, for it was not his meeting. 
Afier they had passed all, Joseph and his friend 
conversed for some time as they rode along the nar- 
row path, when at length the latter who was before, 
discovered Joseph did not reply to his remarks, and 
looking back discovered him at a considerable dis- 
tance galloping his horse as fast as it could go, re- 
turning to the meeting, and by the time the friend 
reached the house Joseph was powerfully addressing 
the company. 

He had several sons, who were brought up in 
much restraint, and who as soon as they became of 
age gave wide scope to their inclinations. oa 


Haddonfield, N. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BENJAMIN G. FOULKE. 

Born Seventh month 28,1813. Died Eighth month 
14, 1888. Interred in Friends’ burial ground at Rich- 
land, Pennsylvania, Eighth month 18, 1888. 

At the close of a life such as his, 

“If we, who loved him, drop our tears, 
We mourn no blighted hope or broken plan 
With him, whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man.” 

A man faithful to the call of duty, of unquestioned 
probity,and unusual forebearance,he leaves no memo- 
ry of service uncompleted, of hopes deferred, or plans 
evoked. He was staunch in his adherence to, and 
advocacy of, the principles of the Society he loved so 
well, and of which he was a conscientious and valued 
member. He was made an Elder of Richland 
Monthly Meeting at the age of 34 and served in that 
capacity until his death, a term of 41 years; and was 


successively chosen clerk of his own monthly and | 


quarterly meetings and of the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders. For thirteen years he acted as clerk of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, and to each 
of these important positions he brought much dig- 
nity and earnest thoughtfulness. His clear percep- 
tion and great moderation enabled him to quickly 
gather the sense of a meeting, and embody its judg- 
ment in most fitting terms. 

One who knew him well has said of him: “ Effi- 
cient and sharp sighted at the clerk’s table, sedate 








and solemn in the gallery, and then so genial in the 
social circle, that he was beloved as well as es- 
teemed.” 

Another, an aged Friend whom he much revered, 
in speaking of his many virtues added: “ Where 
shall we see the man who combines the settled deci- 
sion, the clear judgment, and deep religious experi- 
ence which he possessed. I have in former years sat 
by him at the clerk’s table and marvelled at the 
promptness with which he solved difficulties to the 


| satisfaction of all.” 


' Gifted by nature with a good intellect and excel- 
lent memory, his varied reading stored his mind with 
much useful information. He was an interesting 
talker and socially a welcome companion, especially 
of young people, and there are many who will cher- 
ish the remembrance of the pleasant hours passed 
with him. 

Benjamin G. Foulke commenced his business ca- 
reer as a surveyor and conveyancer, and finally be- 
came engaged in securing the right of way for the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. His exten- 
sive business acquaintance and strict integrity of 
character caused many large interests to be entrusted 
to him; and he by his sound judgment, quiet man- 
ners, and Christian forbearance so guided his foot- 
steps that he was never engaged in any kind of liti- 
gation or business controversy. His knowledge of 
the laws of real estate and orphans’ court settlements 
was largely relied upon by the community, and for 
many years he was consulted or employed in weighty 
matters relating thereto. Thosefof his friends who 
recently gathered at his hospitable home to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his union with one to 
whom his love had been the guiding star of her life, 
will find it hard to realize that so quickly has reached 
the reward so soon been taken home, the genial 
spirit which that day bade them welcome. He was 
fully aware of the serious nature of his last illness, 
and “The light within,” that through life had been 
his strength and comfort, grew brighter and more 
bright as the end approached. In the hours of in- 
tense suffering his fortitude and sweet submission 
were a beautiful evidence that the sustaining Power 
was very near, and fearlessly he was led “ step by 
step ” to his Heavenly Father. Ours is a selfish sor- 
row! We mourn the devoted and tender husband, 
the loving father, the steadfast friend. He 

“Finished his work and kept his faith 

In Christian firmness unto death : 

And beautiful as sky and earth, 

When autumn’s sun is downward going 

The blessed memory of his worth 

Is round his place of slumber glowing !” 

E. B. F. 

Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to heaven, 

And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given. 


The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SARAH B. FARQUHAR. 

A LIGHT goes out in some home. 
right walk is ended upon earth. A bright example 
is taken from among us. A love centre vanished. 
An old and honored land-mark removed forever; 
and we feel that we must speak, that we cannot keep 
silent when the heart cries out. And yet we ask if 
it is worth while; if it will serve any good purpose 
to the living—this love we would fain express. We 
fully agree with the Editors of the INTELLIGENCER that 
notice of the dead should not be only tributes to their 
merits and virtues, but should tend emphatically to 
the bettering of those who read them; we humbly 
trust, therefore, tbat these earnest words concerning 
the life and character of our cherished relative, Sarah 
B. Farquhar, may reach some tried spirits and, per- 
chance, give them new heart. Of a timid and retir- 
ing nature, shrinking from responsibility,—shielded 
in earlier life by a wise and tender father, and later 
by a devoted husband, she was suddenly left, while 
yet a young;woman, with six little children whom 
she must rear and educate, and this too with very 
slender means. The history of her patient and 
steadfast endurance, of her unflagging industry, of her 
struggles, and of her success, is written upon the 
hearts and lives of the loving children and grand- 
children who’ in truth do “arise and call her 
blessed.” 

And not onlyfthis ; she has been an influence for 
good in her2neighborhood far and near, her gentle 
self-effacing yet active charities are attested by many 
humble homes and hearts that her works and her 
words have brightened,—these and her wonderful in- 
dustry, extending into her eighty-third year! In win- 
ter weather so severe that we younger ones would not 
have braved it, 1 have heard of her at a neighbor’s 
assisting in some urgent work for a destitute home. 
And a son whom I saw a few days ago showed me 
with pride and bitter sorrow the suit of clothes which 
her precious bands'jhad made for him this very 
spring; a sister telling me at the same time that there 
lay then in his bureau drawer six pairs of new stock- 
ings knit and placed there by this loving mother; these 
things may sound trivial to some, but they seem to 
me well worth the telling; they are or should be aids 
and strong encouragement to practical and continued 
usefulness. 

She was deeply interested in our valued Society, 
was a constant attender at meetings, let the weather 
be what it might—very humble, doubting her own 
ability for active service in the Society she dearly 
loved—but oh! so faithful, so consistent, so true! 

Since the time when her young husband was 
snatched from her side by an acute attack of pleu- 
risy and she knew that the rest of the hard journey 
must be made alone, she has seemed to live out in 
verity these lines of Samuel Longfellow : 

“ Embosomed deep in Thy dear love, 
Held in Thy law I stand ; 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in thy hand ; 
Thou leadest me by unsought ways 
And turn’st my mourning into praise.”’ 


A pure and up- 
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She had along and severe illness, lasting fifteen 
weeks, and we marvelled that such suffering should 
come to one who surely needed no farther disciplin- 
ing. This, however, was the result of natural law. 
Peacefully and quietly she entered “that tranquil 
land” and may we not believe of her—of our be- 
loved and revered Mary 8. Lippincott, Deborah F. 
Wharton, and others as good and pure as they 

“That ever near us tho’ unseen 
The dear, immortal spirits tread,— 
For all the boundless universe 

Is life ; there are no dead.” 


Sandy Spring, Md. C. H. M. 


— 


PROVISION FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN.‘ 


Aut childhood commences life with certain inherited 
tendencies peculiar to its paternity. On this state of 
heredity and the surrounding influences to which 
development is subjected, seem to rest the formation 
of character. Thus there appears to be a destiny 
awaiting every child dependent on former or present 
influences. From which it would seem that each 
one is not so much the builder of his own character 
as we are usually taught to believe. As a result of 
these influences, the mature man is measurably pow- 
erless to be better than he is. Accountability of the 
adult life therefore looks forward to a purer posterity 
and into the present right development of the rising 
generation. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss 
the aspect of moral duty in these matters, nor to con- 
sider the case of those provided with virtuous, pains- 
taking parents, and with homes of comfort, but to 
confine the thought closely to a few practical obser- 
vations bearing upon the guarded care of that class 
of youth known as dependent children. 

Because a child’s progenitors have been ignorant, 
and bred paupers, is no reason why criminals and 
paupers should continue to be propagated. Every 
State should have such laws as would protect the 
child, and by so doing protect itself from being 
obliged to support the children after they have 
become criminals by neglect. 

Take the child who is surrounded by a loving 
home and happy influences, and observe the many 
admonitions needed, here a little, there a little, to 
guide it safely day by day from infancy to man- 
hood and womanhood. Is it any wonder then, that 
he who is “ nobody’s child” if left to himself, with 
his inherited tendencies, should become idle and 
vicious ? 

Many of these children are the hapless victims of 
previous wrong-doing, and in order to prevent crime, 
or bring it under control, we must begin at the source, 
by properly caring for this class of children. 

The heart of the true philanthropist, warmed with 
awakened thought and sympathy, and warned by a 
correct knowledge of sequences, reaches out after 
these helpless little ones, with an eager desire to em- 
brace them within some helpful, protecting care, and 
turning to his co-workers thoughtfully and prayer- 
fully asks—what shall we do with them? The charitable 

1A ‘paper read at the meeting of Friends’ Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor, in New York, Sixth month 2, 1888. 








institution is needful for the care of the incorrigible, 
insane, idiotic, epileptic, and otherwise infirm or dis- 
abled. Such an institution as that at Elwyn, in 
Pennsylvania, for the feeble-minded, is a blessing 
and an honor to any State, when there are so many 
of this unfortunate class needing care. 

The private family system, as operated through 
the “Children’s Aid Societies,”’ commends itself to 
our favor as the most natural and practical method 
of providing for the future well-being of the pauper- 
child, who is not infirm. 

Under this system the child receives the restrain- 
ing and moralizing influences of the family circle, 
with its varied relationships of parent and child, 
brother and sister. Here they learn the first great 
lessons of childhood-—the duty of obedience to a lov- 
ing and personal being—instead of the inflexible rules 
of an impersonal institution. Assigned to the little 
duties incident to a country home life, they are 
taught valuable lessons in individual faithfulness, re- 
sponsibility, gratitude, affection for the family and 
neighbors, kindness in the treatment of animals, the 
rights of others, the rights of property,and the varied 
refinements to which the plastic mind and heart of 
youth is susceptible. It is under this natural inter- 
changing method of givingand receiving, of loving 
and being loved, that they grow up to be practical, 
provident and useful, in a degree not attainable by 
the ordinary institution life. 

In Pennsylvania five years ago the subject was 
agitated throughout the State. It was thought by 
many, that no other method would be successful 


than the building of institutions for the pauper chil- | 


dren. Objections were urged against this method as 
simply assuming that the continual and ever enlarg- 
ing burden of pauperism must go on, which assump- 
tion is unworthy of the intelligent population of any 
State. It was considered the better method of re- 
claiming such children from the taints of pauperism 
to introduce them into active life so as to become 
useful and worthy citizens by means of the well or- 
dered family home, where each child may have the 
care, education, and industrial training as under pa- 
rental authority ; which sentiment was soon after 
enacted into the laws of the commonwealth. 

This salutary law requires that no child between 
the ages of two and sizteen shall be retained in any 
almshouse of the State for a longer period than sixty 
days. 

The noble philanthropic women arose in behalf 
of the children and proffered most valuable aid in 
the care of them. “Children’s Aid Societies” have 
been formed in most of the counties of the State, the 
object of which is the removal of all children from 
almshouses and other pauperizing influences, into 
respectable families. After being placed into what 
appear to be suitable homes, committees visit them 
periodically, to ascertain if they are being properly 
cared for, trained and educated, as every child is re- 
quired to have at least three months’ schooling during 
the year. 
tection, until they have attained a proper age to as- 
sume the responsibilities of life. 
also render aid to all classes of dependent children, 
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whether they be chargeable to the county or other- 
wise. Valuable assistance is given to indigent 
mothers, who are found -places at service in good 


| families, where each can support herself and child, 


This work being one of love and tender sympa- 
thy, very appropriately devolves upon the women of 
the land. Young women and girls lend their aid 
and find great pleasure in the work for the uplifting 
of humanity, by casting the sunshine of their own 
pure hearts into lives that have been shadowed from 
the very beginning. 

By the carefal training of dependent children 
from infancy to years of rightful understanding, in- 
valuable aid is extended to the faithful workers now 
laboring in the great problem of social purity. 

Now that the family home system is no longer an 
experiment, we would in conclusion express the hope 
and desire, that all whose services have been called 
to this special work, might early come to see the wis- 
dom of adopting this most natural and effective 
method, and labor to hasten the time when we shall 
no longer need an asylum for the orphan, nor an in- 
stitution for the friendless, when the work can be 
better done by the aid societies, who shall provide a 
home for every dependent child in the land. So 
plain a duty as this can scarcely be called by the 
name of charity. It is the voice of God appealing 
to the faithful heart, to go, protect and save these help- 


| less ones from a possible life of degradation and woe, 


The maintenance and perpetuity of our republi- 
can government and all its blessed institutions, are 
dependent upon the virtue and intelligence of our 
people. As far as possible, no child should be al- 
lowed to grow to maturity without the opportunity of 
coming under the sacred and refining influence of a 
well ordered home. If we would have a community 
pure, we must have a pure home life. If we would 
save the nation, we must save the boys and girls; for 
God’s promise of strength is to him that “ visiteth 
the fatherless and considereth the poor.” 


John J. Cornell said that the State Board of Char- 
ities, (New York), had reported that there were 21,- 


000 children in the State charitable institutions. In- 
quiry shows that the institutions are themselves a 
cause of pauperism. In several instances as many 
as five successive generations of paupers are known 
to have been the result of the method of care for the 
dependent in public institutions. 

Jesse H. Griffen asked—What brings children in 
large numbers to pauperism? The Superintendent 
of the Asylum for the feeble-minded at Elwyn, Pa., 
where there are about five hundred inmates, says 
that the cause of the unfortunate condition of at 
least nine-tenths of those under his charge is strong 
drink. 

William M. Jackson said that experience showed 
that environment was much more influential than 
heredity in determining the character of the moral 
development of the young. Numerous instances 
show that pauper children when surrounded by the 


| more favorable influences have been developed into 
The Aid Societies | 


what is noble and good. 
Euizasetu B. Passmore. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
YARMOUTH AND THE RETURN TRIP. 
Very busy were the days allotted for our stay in 
Canada, but good use was made of the time between 
the several meetings for observation of our sur- 
roundings. Some of these meetings have been else- 
where noted, and the First-day Schoo] General Con- 
ference of the seven yearly meetings, the objective 
point of this Canadian visitation, will also be fully 
reported in these columns. I want, however, to say 
of this gathering that, having been in attendance at 
most of the fifteen previous meetings of the Confer- 
ence, not one of them equalled this in the earnest- 
ness exhibited, the order and directness of the re- 
marks to the subject under consideration, or, better 
than all, the harmony and religious feeling that char- 

acterized each session. 

In our visits to the many kind friends whose 
homes were hospitably opened for guests, we could 
but notice the profusion of flowers and their vigor- 
ous growth, the beauty and thriftiness of their trees, 
the sugar maple being native and plentiful, also the 
abundance and fine flavor of their early varieties of 
apples, though smaller in size than most of our sum- 
mer fruit. The quince was observed to be of large 
growth as to the trees, and the fruit thereon abundant 
and looking perfect. The climate being colder and 


seasons shorter than ours, we ought not to have been 
surprised at finding that much oats remained to be 
cut at that date,—8th mo. 20th. Nevertheless, it did 
seem strange, and also to find raspberries and goose- 
berries still on the bushes, and tomatoes and melons, 


so plentiful with us, not yet ripe. The short seasons 
must be some disadvantage ; otherwise this portion 
of America’s broad domain, seems most favorable for 
good homes for farmers. 

But all occasions must terminate sometime, and 
on the closing of the Conference at the end of the 
second day’s session, those who from distant parts of 
our heritage had so pleasantly and profitably min- 
gled, were obliged to separate ; some to pursue their 
trip tothe St. Lawrence, Thousand Islands, and 
other noted localities, others direct to their homes 
in the West and in other parts of Canada, but the 
most, perhaps, returned, by the continued kindness 
of their friends, to St. Thomas, taking the East bound 
trains via Niagara. Our party, making the trip by 


night, were favored to see the country by moonlight, | 


which gave its peculiar charm to the views of the 
Falls obtained as we passed over the Suspension 
Bridge that connects Canada with “ the States.” 

A day can always be well spent at this most won- 
derful place, even by those who have previously wit- 


nessed the awful grandeur of the scene; and those of | 


us (and there were several) who viewed it for the first 


time, will remember it as one of the sights to be | 


long treasured. Niagara is one of Nature’s marvels 


that cannot be adequately described, neither can the | 
| ble spring beds with white covers and neat cup- 


artist sufficiently protray the beauty, color, and vol- 


ume of water in such rapid motion as is here wit- | 


nessed. It must be seen to be at all realized, and as 
the State of New York has now obtained possession 
of the ground surrounding the American Falls, they 


can be visited at a moderate cost, and it is a treat 





that all who enjoy the grandeur of nature should in- 
dulge in at least once in a life-time. 

The ride from Niagara through New York State to 
Geneva is varied and interesting, past large apple or- 
chards giving promise of our winter stores of this 
valuable fruit, and vineyards with their wealth of 
grapes, fields of buckwheat whitening for harvest, 
occupied our vision till the darkness settled upon us. 

After a night of rest in the pretty town of Geneva 
we took the boat for a sail on Seneca Lake, one of 
those beautiful inland seas without apparent inlet or 
outlet, clear, blue, and placid, and said to be “ with- 
out bottom.” It affords fine sailing, which is espe- 
cially enjoyable after hours of riding in a crowded 
car. We experienced a feeling of sympathy in the 
joyous exuberance of life that characterized a picnic 
party which shared the deck of the boat with us, as 
we watched the ripples beneath us, or viewed the 
well cultivated hillsides that sloped down to an ab- 
rupt rocky shore, affording but few landing places in 
the entire 40 miles length of the lake. Reaching the 
end we are at the famous Glen of Watkins ; here, too, 
a day can be well spent. Here is another variety of 
picturesque scenery well repaying a visit, though not 
so grand as Niagara. The Glen is the great attraction, 
but the view from the mountain of the beautifal 
lake, nestling so calmly amid the hills, with the pic- 
turesque town on its banks, is one of the charming 
sights of the place. 

A fresh morning ride of an hour, during which 
we pass the vine-covered hillsides, whose bunches of 
luscious grapes are ripening to fill the countless num- 
ber of baskets we have just seen stored away ready 
for use,at Watkins, also acres of fine celery that finds 
so ready a sale in our markets, and we land at El- 
mira, having arranged to spend a few hours for the 
purpose of visiting the famous Reformatory, an in- 
stitution which is a credit to our age. Its position, 
on a hill two miles from the city, is very fine, com- 
manding a view of the “everlasting hills.’ We 
were cordially received and a guide promptly con- 
ducted us through the various buildings where the 
effort is made to restore criminals, placing them un- 
der reformative instead of penal treatment. Here 
are nearly 800 men and boys convicted of every va- 
riety of crime except murder, undergoing what may 
be termed a curative process that has been, so far as 
tested, very successful in turning many of them from 
evil ways. The system is one of promotion, and all 
the prisoners can earn an earlier release than the ex- 


| treme of their sentence by a regular systematic plan 
| dependent upon industry and good conduct. 


They 
have three grades,—one, an ordinary citizen’s dress, 
which all] assume upon entering, and they are pro- 
moted downwards to the third grade, a prison suit 
of red flannel, for misconduct ; or behaving well, up- 
ward to the first rank, a military suit of blue. Upon 
seeing the cells of the last class, with their comforta- 


board and book shelves for their individual belong- 
ings, together with their pleasant dining hall, with 
its white covered tables and bright dishes, and learn- 
ing of their bill of fare—quite different from the ordi- 
nary prison rations—we marvelled not that their am- 
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bition could be aroused, and that no further punish- 
ment was necessary than to curtail or promote to these 
privileges. This treating them as men and broth- 
ers and training them in the ways of honest life, 
cannot but have a good effect on many, and is cer- 
tainly worth its cost. 


The visit to the work-shops lacked the interest | 
that would have attended it a month ago before the | 
enforcing of a late law, (passed at the special session | 


of the Legislature, in Seventh month) which prevents 
lucrative work being pursued in the prisons of New 
York. The machinery previously used was mostly 


packed up and stored away and in lieu of work the | 


men were being put through a form of military drill 
for exercise. Some work for the use of the prison 
itself is permitted, and trades are taught, one set be- 
ing occupied in the building of a brick house, another 
a frame one, while a third mixes the plaster and puts 
it on the walls; and this all in miniature, inside of the 
great workshops. Various other occupations are 
taught, as well as work on the large farm. But the 
stimulus of labor for results other than the learning 
to perform it, is missing, and the officials were em- 
phatic in their desire for the repeal of a law that 
they think must work disaster to their system of 
prison reform. 

The school instruction outlined for their prisoners 
is very creditable, as is also their provision for moral 
and religious training. A large proportion are of 
foreign birth, and almost one-half from the city of 
New York. In their annual report,a copy of which 
was given us, there is much to interest and instruct, 
especially in the “ biographical statistics ” of the in- 
mates, which are a sermon of themselves. One item 
we feel like quoting, i.¢.,the percentage from good 
homes, of these prisoners being 9 per cent., while 
those from positively bad ones, 52 per cent. Much of 
interest remains to be told, but as the reader might 
weary, we can only counsel all interested in prison 
reform to make a visit to the Elmira Reformatory. 
The afternoon’s ride was again over the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad,and we renewed our acqnaintance of ten 
days before with its beautiful sights, reaching the 
summit at sundown and watching the foaming waters 
of the Lehigh till darkness added a new charm to the 
scene by the countless bright lights that gleamed 
from the dwellings on the hillsides. At Mauch Chunk 
this was most noticeable, and we could but exclaim, 
* “Blessed be he who discovered this means to so 
brighten these homes,”’ remembering the grimy can- 
dies of the past, that failed to reveal many things 
that were evil, and which now vanish in the pres- 
ence of greater light. Setting foot upon our own soil 
we are thankful for the privileges we have enjoyed 
and glad to be again at home, that precious blessing 
that all who enjoy a true home know weil how to 
prize. L. H. H. 


He that would employ his abilities, his in fluence, 
and his authority, in the reformation of others, must 
take care to reform himself before he enters upon 


the work. “ When thou art converted,” said Christ 
to St. Peter, “strengthen thy brethren.” (Luke xxii. 


32.)—Horne. 


NINTH MONTH 23, 1888. 
Toric: THE LIFE OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
| GOLDEN TEext.—“ The path of the righteous is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.’’—Proverbs 4: 18, 
ReaD Deut. 34: 1-12. 

Mosgs, the leader of the migration of the Israelites, 
draws near the end of his pilgrimage. Aaron, his 
brother and constant companion, has, in the solitude 
and grandeur of Mt. Hor, divested himself of the 
robes of his priestly office, and placed them upon his 
son Eleazar. Then he passes from earth and finds a 
burial place on the lonely mountain top. Thirty 
days of mourning were kept, and after they were 
| ended the whole multitude took up their line of 
march by the way of the Red Sea, which, forty years 
| before, their fathers had crossed in their first jour- 
neyings. Again they “speak against God and 
Moses,” and are made conscious of their sin. They 
journey onward through many dangers, and the 
oppositions of the petty kings or chiefs of the 
tribes that occupy the country which they pass, 
and come into the region of Mt. Nebo, from which 
Moses is permitted to look over the whole land 
that Jehovah “ had given to the children of Israel 
for a possession.” (Deut. 32: 50.) 

And Moses passed from human sight, and was 
buried in the valley, in the land of Moab, the place 
of sepulture being kept from the knowledge of the 
people. He had attained the age of one hundred 
and twenty with undiminished vigor. 

Before his death Moses had “ laid his hands upon 
Joshua,” and consecrated him as his successor, he 
being one who, because of his courage and wisdom, 
was favored of God, and permitted to lead the Israel- 
ites into the promised land. The tribes were en- 
camped at the ford of the Jordon when “ Moses went 
up from the plains of Moab” to the mountain over 
against Jericho, the city of palm trees, and Jehovah 
showed him all the land of Judah unto the utmost 
sea, and the south, and the plain of the valley of 
Jericho, and said, “ I have caused thee to see it with 
thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither.” So 
Moses, the servant of Jehovah, died there, in the 
land of Moab, according to Jehovah’s word. 


| 
| SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 37. 





The career of Moses, the deliverer of the Israel- 
ites from Egyptian slavery, now drew to its close. 
Commencing his great work, as the record informs 
us, late in life, for which the study, the experience, 
the communion with God of fourscore years had 
prepared him, he pursued the difficult path marked 
out for him by Divine Providence unfalteringly, 
while his powers of mind and body held out. For 
forty years he had borne with the weakness and 
perverseness of his people. With that heavy re- 
sponsibility weighing on him continually, it was yet 
a rare thing for his repose of spirit to give way, how- 
ever deeply tried by that wayward nation. His life 
was devoted to a noble purpose. He had turned 

| aside from the honors and distinction, that it would 
| seem awaited him at the Egyptian Court, to become 
| one with a despised and degraded race. The author 
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of the Epistle to the Hebrews justly calls this an ex- 
hibition of the spirit of Christ. The merit of the 
Hebrew Lawgiver has its root in self-sacrifice, of 
which, until the coming of the “ Prophet,” foretold 
by him, there is scarcely a finer example in all his- 
tory. (Deut. 18: 15.) 

In our narrower sphere we have seen men and 
women inspired with a measure of this noble quality, 
whose beautiful lives left the fragrant memories we 
cherish of them, by reason of their forgetfulness of 
self and their unwearied efforts for the yood of 
others. 

Mothers, as a rule, it may be said, tread this path 
of unselfishness with beautiful fidelity; the right- 
eous life is exemplified by them under petty trials, 
scarcely found in the lot of any others, and how 
bravely they bear them! The secret with Moses, 
Samuel, Paul, as examples of righteous living, was 
their love of God, of truth, of goodness, and this led 
to their love for their fellow-men. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
Howakp M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 15, 1888. 
CO-OPERATION IN THE HOME. 


We have coéperation to meet the various exigencies 


of business and benevolence, and so far as it leads to | : f : 
| the rights of others must be considered as well as his 


| own, and that the parent is a much better judge than 


unity of purpose and endeavor it is helpful, and en- 
ables those who thus work together to accomplish 
vastly more that can be done by individual labor. 
But nowhere in the whole range of human effort 
is codperation so important and fruitful of best re- 


sults as in the family, where unity in all that per- | 


tains to the welfare of its members should be the 
first consideration of those who are the heads of the 
family. The home is a miniature world in which 
centres all the interest of the several constituents. 
The fact of a home presupposes joint partnership 
and this again calls for such deference to the wishes 
There must 
of necessity be concessions, and these should be mu- 
tual. 


of each as joint partnership involves. 


When the “ for- 
bearing one another” in love is wanting, there can be 
no true home life; as the years roll on the two who 
were meant to be an unit in all that concerns unity 
of interest and affection, find themselves farther 
and farther apart. 


which it may be dashed to pieces. 


And in the management of the children, how es- 
sential is codperation on the part of the father and 


mother; yet how often in homes where the very at- ‘ 





It is just here that the home so often fails of | 


its highest purposes, just here lies the rock upon | : ; 
Israel’s king. 





mosphere is love, do we find the children vacillat- 
ing between two lines of discipline, for the reason 
that the parents have never agreed upon a basis of 
family government in which harmony of action shall 
be secured. The question should come up in every 
family where there are children, and for every child 
as it attains conscious existence: how shall parental 
authority be administered that it may develop the 
best results in the children and cultivate a spirit of 
willing obedience to the parents and of loving self- 
denial and loyalty towards one another? These are 
qualities of heart and mind that must be developed 
through training, and it is in methods of training 
that parents so often differ: one would accomplish 
the desired result through moral suasion, the other 
believes there are times when to “spare the rod ” is 
to “spoil the child; ” each is sincere and has only 
the best welfare of the children at heart, and yet if 
one acts out the individual conviction without re- 
gard to the wishes or convictions of the other, then 
must come sooner or later a conflict of authority that 
may be of incalculable harm to the disposition of the 


| child. 


It wants only for parents to have a fair under- 
standing of what family government aims at, to see 
that there can be no prescribed line that will meet 


| every case, and that both methods will have to be 


adopted. The object of discipline is not simply to 


| enforce parental authority, but to develop in the child 


a sense of limitation to his desires, to teach him that 


himself, of what he may do or have, without tres- 
passing upon the province of another. 

Our little children are what our family govern- 
ment makes them, to a far greater extent than most 
of us are willing to admit; but it can scarcely be 


| called a failure, even if the success has not been all 


that was hoped for when there has been such a 


| unity of purpose between the parents that the cbil- 


dren know of but one law, and that the law of love 
which compels obedience for love’s sake. The old 
maxim, “Train up a child in the way he should go, 


| and when he is old, he will not depart from it,” has 


lost none of its force and significance in all the cen- 
turies that have passed since it fell from the lips of 


MARRIAGES. 


AMBLER—HALL.—On Ninth month 5th, 1888, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, under the care of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, Louis Bartleson Ambler, son of William 


| and Mary B. Ambler, of Norristown, Pa., and Mary Agnes, 


daughter of Morgan B. and Susan 8S. Hall, of Sugartown, 
Chester county, Pa. 

HOLME—MILLER.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the res- 
idence of the bride’s parents, Ninth month 6th, 1888, 
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Charles E. Holme, son of Eleanor and the late Thomas W. 
Holme, and Mary T., daughter of Joseph G. and Isabella 
T. Miller, all of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—In Wilmington, Eighth month 28th, 1888, 
Susan Brown, in the 87th year of her age ; a member of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

FAWCETT.—On the 25th of Fourth month, 1888, at 
Zanesfield, Ohio, Lucetta Thomas Fawcett, wife of Oliver 


Fawcett, and daughter of the late Jonathan and Sarah | 


Thomas, aged 55 years, 9 months, and 17 days. 

She was a lifelong member of Green Plain Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. She was very exemplary in her life and con- 
versation. When in health,in the social circle, she was 
wont to turn the conversation into a religious channel, and 
enjoyed talking of the loved ones in Heaven. Once, before 
her last severe illness, she had a vision of her father, 
mother, brother, and two sisters who had died some years 
before; this vision and the impressions connected with it, 
lifted her into an atmosphere of peace and trust. She was 
devoted to her home, her husband, and three sons, and was 
ever ready to make sacrifices for their comfort, even in her 
last illness desiring that she could do more forthem. The 
moral character of her sons gives evidence of the value of 
her counsel and prayers. She was highly esteemed in the 


community as a friend and neighbor, and sad indeed was | 


the stroke that fell upon relatives and friends when she 
was called home. Much sympathy was felt and expressed 
with the bereaved family. May this dispensation be sanc- 
tified to the good of all who knew her. 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.”—Rev. 7 : 17. 
O.F. 


FOGG.—Ninth month 3d, 1888, Joseph T. Fogg, in his | 
59th year; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 


N. J. Interment at Mullica Hill. 

GARRETT.—At his residence, Media, Pa., Ninth month 
3d, 1888, William Lewis Garrett, aged 56; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

KIRK.—In Byberry, Pa., Sixth-day, Eighth month 31st, 
1888, Martha, widow of Samuel Kirk, in her 79th year; a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

LORD.—Near Parkville, N. J., on Second-day, Ninth 


month 3d, 1888, Benjamin J. Lord, in his 76th year. In- | 


terment from Woodbury Meeting. 

McGOWAN.—In Jersey City on the 26th inst., of dys- 
entery, Jane McGowan, for fifteen years a faithful ser- 
vant in the family of the late Jonathan Thorn. The 
above notice, taken from a New York paper, will be read 


with interest by many who have received hospitality in | 


the house where this “good and faithfal servant ”’ per- 
formed her daily duties, during the recorded years. 
Doubtless by such her kind attentions are held in grateful 
remembrance, E. W. A. 


MASON.—By lightning stroke, on the 7th of Seventh | 


month, 1888, Charles A., son of George and Margaret 


G. Mason, in the 14th year of his age ; a member of Maple | 


Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. He was an 
uncommonly beautiful lad, fond of attending meetings 
and First-day schools, often holding serious conversations 


know but I may be struck dead any day.” He was fond 
of reading the following lines emphasizing the last ones: 
“For us who in these latter days 
Look back to see God’s ancient ways ; 


“ For the lamb | 





For us, for all, the young, the old, 

These sacred leaves their truths unfold. 

Examples dark or bright are given 

To warn from ill, or point to Heaven ; 

Proclaiming that all sin is death, 

All trusts in man an empty breath, 

And every hope a broken reed, 

Which springs not from the promised seed ; 

Therefore, O ye who feel secure, 

Take heed, is your foundation sure?” E. 

MORRIS.—Eighth month 20th, 1888, at his residence, 

near Cambridge City, Wayne county, Indiana, Samuel Mor- 
ris, aged 84 years and 6 months; a lifelong member of the 
Society of Friends, and for many years an esteemed elder 
of Milford Monthly Meeting. 

. He was the last of the pioneer settlers of that part of 
Wayne county, having moved with his parents from North 
Carolina in early boyhood. He was a man of quiet de- 
meanor, but very social and hospitable, and for many years 
his house was the home of traveling Friends, and the stop- 
ping place of many who were attending the Quarterly 
Meeting when held at Milton or Dublin. He was looked 
up to by all who knew him as an example of honesty and 
straightforwardness, and was very useful in his meeting, 
traveling much on committeeservice. As asheaf of grain, 
ripe and ready for the harvest, he has been gathered in. 
While eating his dinner he suddenly threw up his hands 
with a groan, and in five minutes the breath of life had left 
him. “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from 
henceforth. Yea,saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” E. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—Ninth month 5th, 1888, at her 
residence, Mansfield, N. J., Achsah Satterthwaite in her 


| 87th year. 


WALTER.—At Media, Pa., Ninth month 8th, 1888, 
Ruthanna, wife of Nicholas F. Walter; a member of Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeting. 

WORTHINGTON.—In Byberry, Pa., Ninth month Ist, 
1888, Comly Worthington, in his 72d year; a member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting. He often felt it right to give 
expression by way of testimony in our religious meetings. 


| Eprrors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


The name of the Friend whose obituary was sent you 


| last week was Phebe M. Steer and not Phebe M. Star, as 


you have it in this week’s issue. WwW. W. 


Waterford, Va., Ninth month 8. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


| LETTERS FROM EUROPE—XXVI. A VISIT 


TO PARLIAMENT. 
Lonpon, July 8, 1888. 
THRovGH the courtesy of our legation I had the pleas- 


| ure of attending sessions of the Houses of Parlia- 


ment. Access to the Houses in session has always 
been difficult, but it has been much more so since 
the attempts of the dynamiters to blow up the 
Houses and other public buildings. Formerly the 
public were admitted to the buildings at all hours, 
and to the legislative chambers after the Houses had 


| risen; but it now requires cards to obtain admission 


with his mother on the Bible, death, and the future state, even to the old Westminster Hall, where the Pian- 


and but the week before his death said to her, “Ido not | z , : 
were held for centuries. Each of the foreign lega- 


| tions is allowed to give cards to two persons daily. 


tagenet kings were crowned, and the courts of justice 


Such restriction is necessary for the strangers’ gal- 
lery does not hold more than a hundred, and besides 





the numerous legations the six hundred and seventy 
members can also give cards. 

The Chamber of the Commons is a long, rectan- 
gular room furnished with seven long benches on 
each side, running the length of the room, and each 
rising about a foot above the one before it. The 
lower benches are about ten feet apart. The Speak- 
er’s chair is on one of the short sides, and the Gov- 
ernment party occupy the benches on his right, 
while the Opposition sit on his left. But this is 
merely custom, and is not strictly observed. In 
fact, Lord Hartington, who deserted Mr. Gladstone 
on the Irish question and now votes strictly with the 
Ministry, still sits on the front Opposition bench 
with his former leader. 

The benches on both sides are cut through about 
half way down the hall by a pass-way which is 
called “the gang-way”’ and which seems to sub-di- 
vide the two parties into two other divisions. On the 
Opposition side, all the Irish members sit “ below 
the gang-way,” and on the Government side, all the 
ministers who have seats in the House (some are 
peers and sit in the House of Lords) sit above the 
gang-way,—the most important of them on the front 
bench. 

The House presents a great contrast to our House 
of Representatives. Though the members number 
almost three times our representatives, the chamber 
is much smaller than ours ; so that though there are 
no desks, not more than half the members can crowd 
into the chamber, and when any attractive occasion 
occurs they struggle for places like boys at a circus. 
As private members originate no business and very 
rarely have occasion to handle papers, there are no 
pages or messengers in the House ; and if a member 
has to pass anything to the clerk’s desk, it is handed 
along from one to the other till it reaches its destina- 
tion. 

When a vote is taken the division is not taken 
in the House, but in two chambers outside called the 
“ ave and no lobbies” to which the members repair 
to be counted. Before this is done, electric bells are 
rung all over the building to call members who have 
not been in and probably could not get in the cham- 
ber. 

The strangers’ gallery consists of three back 
benches in the short gallery in front of the Speaker. 
The two front benches are for peers, diplomats, and 
distinguished strangers. The two long side galleries 
are for members who can’t find seats down stairs. 
The short gallery over the Speaker is for the official 
reporters and the press ; and behind that, shut off by 
a close wire screen which prevents any one from see- 
ing them, and which must almost prevent them from 
seeing anyone, is the ladies’ gallery. I computed 
that their line of vision after passing over the heads 
of the reporters would reach the floor a few feet from 
the farthest end of the chamber, and enable them to 
see a dozen or two of the least distinguished and 
most modest members. 

The proceedings on the evening of my visit were 
of considerable interest. Custom allows any member 
to interrogate the ministry upon any subject which 
he deems to be of public interest, by putting a ques- 
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tion of which he has given sufficient notice to allow 
the minister to prepare an answer. And this exercise 
on the evening in question occupied three and a half 
hours. The questions were almost exclusively pro- 
pounded by Opposition members and were designed 
to bring to public notice some misdeeds of the Govern- 
ment subordinates, the inquirer stating the facts as 
he understood them to be, and in such form as would 
make the best case against the Government. The 
minister presiding over the department to which the 
subject pertained, was obliged to answer categorically 
how far the facts were as stated, and could then give 
such explanation as he pleased of the case. It is ab- 
surd to devote so much as a third of each session to 
these questions, which are mostly of an unimportant 
character and are sometimes childish. It is a fact 
that a few days after my visit the ministry were 
asked whether at a certain time and place a race was 
got up between a lamb. a dog, and a hen, attended by 
some circumstances of cruelty. The minister having 
been given time to make inquiry, answered that such 
a race had been arranged and attempted but did not 
come off, as the supposed lamb was an old sheep 
which frightened the dog, and the hen had squatted 
down and refused to budge. I presume this must 
have been considered a proper subject of inquiry as 
involving some dereliction of duty on the part of the 
police ; but it is singular indeed that such a subject 


| should occupy the time of a body that legislates for a 
fifth of the human race. 


Bad as the custom, is I was indebted to it for an 


| Opportunity to see and hear all the ministers and 


some of the most prominent of the Opposition mem- 
bers,among them Mr. Gladstone. Later in the even- 
ing a warm debate sprang up upon a bill brought in 
by the Government to commit the government of the 
counties to councils elected by the people. The 
police, however, were to be under the control of the 
justices of the peace, who are appointed by the Crown. 
The Opposition moved to transfer the control of the 
police to the elective councils. 

Mr. Gladstone and many prominent men on both 
sides spoke. All made short speeches, not over ten 
minutes in length; for the members being elected 
for seven years are for a time independent of their 
constituents and seldom “speak to Buncompe.” The 
house was very attentive and followed the speakers 
closely, as was shown by the cheers or jeers that in- 
stantly greeted every salient point. They are accus- 
tomed to make quite a variety of inarticulate com- 
ments—-“ah! oh!” laughter and groans, and some- 
times “hear!” and “shame!” But on this occasion 
all was in good humor, though rude. The house was 
loud in the expression of its feelings, but there was 
no attempt to suppress or even to embarrass a 
speaker, At the conclusion of the debate a vote was 
taken and the ministry was sustained, but by a very 
small majority ; whereupon a storm of cheers burst 
from the Opposition. And why? Not becanse they 
had passed their measure, for they had failed; but 
because the reduction of the ministerial majority 
held out hope of a future defeat, in which case the min- 
istry would have to resign and the Opposition would 
come in,—as I have explained in a previous letter. 
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A few days later I visited the House of Lords and | 
there being no separate gallery for women, was ac- 
companied by my daughter. We were ushered in 
upon the floor, and she was placed in a box with 
four other ladies while twice as many gentlemen | 
stood up behind. The chamber is much like that of 
the Commons but handsomer, with gilding and 
carved wood-work. There were some twenty peers 
present, mostly stout, good-looking men, but by no | 


means exceptionally so; nor did I observe anything 
particularly refined or stylish in their manner or lan- 
guage. The Lord Chancellor presided, clad ina long | 
robe which, when he entered and retired, trailed 
more than a yard behind him. He was preceded on 
both occasions by the mace bearer and the purse- 
bearer. He woreagrey wig with lappets coming | 
down in front, and being close shaven, looked like | 
the portrait of a great dame of the last century. | 
His seat is not a chair but a “ wool-sack,” so called, 
which being in shape of a bale of wool may be such 
in fact, though covered with a rich stuff. I think 
this seat was ordered by Edward IV. in token of the 
esteem in which he held commerce. Since then the | 
power of both king and nobles has been destroyed, 
but the wig and robe and wool-sack survive un- 
changed. 

Our visit to the Lords was on June 15, and we 
heard the prime minister announce the death of the 
German Emperor, which had occurred that morning. 
He was replied to by one of the earls, and there were 
a few other speeches, but nothing of note. 

The House of Lords is just now in a most unsat- 
isfactory condition, and the word goes that “ it must 
be mended or ended.” It is without any power or 
any real weight in the legislative system. It hears 
appeals from the courts below, but the custom is that 
no peer can vote on a judicial case but such as have | 
obtained their rank by eminence as lawyers. These 
at any one time rarely exceed four or five; and de- 
sirable as it may be to increase the number, it can 
only be effected by the creation of a new and perma- 
nent peerage, that is, by making all the lawyers’ heirs 
as well as themselves peers. The idea now is to al- 
low the Queen to create peers for life only. This or 
something else will be done to strengthen the House 
of Lords. But it is doubtful if anything will avail. 
The difficulty is that the Lords represent no body but 
themselves. They have no power at their back that 
could enable them in case of need to resist the House 
of Commons. It was simply a lucky accident that 
gave our system a Senate representing the States, 
and therefore as strong as the House of Representa- 
tives itself. 





| mankind. 


| for the purpose as the original. 





If I mention the British Museum it is not to give 
any account of the acres of buildings devoted to the | 
preservation and display of millions of noteworthy 
things, antique statuary, antique gems that were an- 
cient when collected by Roman magnates from Asia 
and Greece in the days of the Republic, architectural 
fragments preserving some beautiful feature of an old 
temple, stone coffins containing the remains of kings 
that were contemporary with Abraham, manuscripts | 
nearly and coins quite as old. Thousands of these | 
objects, carefully studied by scholars and antiquaries, | 


| sons to whom time is a first object. 
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occasionally yield a new fact of little value, I fear, to 
The most interesting division of the Brit- 


| ish Museum, to me, was the library, with its vast ro- 


tunda accommodating hundreds of readers not only 
with seats but also with desks and writing materials 
to take notes. I do not think I ever saw the places 
filled. The number of books runs up, I think, into 
millions. The catalogue occupies a good deal over a 


| hundred volumes; and as in order to see a book one 


must find the entry in the catalogue and ask for it 
by the description and number there given, it is no 
small labor to one who consults many works. 

The museum is hardly larger than that of South 


| Kensington, but is of a wholly different character, 


the latter containing collections which illustrate the 
mode of living in different parts of the world, and 
the natural and artificial productions of such parts. 
It has also fac-simile plaster-casts of celebrated 
works of art from the continental museums. So far 


| as instruction is concerned, a plaster-cast of the Dy- 


ing Gladiator or Apollo Belvidere, is quite as good 
In Germany the 
office of the museum is carried very much farther. 


| In one or more may be found samples of the products 
| of every country, whether natural or artificial, with 


statements of prices, and modes of obtaining them ; 


| and also samples of the uatural and artificial pro- 


ducts of all Germany, with cost and locality and 
mode of production, and information as to the for- 
eign lands in which markets for them can be found, 
and every particular which can concern a producer 


| desiring to find a market for his production. In this 


species of help and instruction for the people the 
German government is, I believe, ahead of any other 
in Europe. 

I must not leave London, as I am about to do, 
without mentioning the underground railroad which 
permeates and encircles the whole city and gives rapid 
communication between the most distant points, 


| There are numerous stations where, descending into 


the earth, one finds himself in a well-appointed rail- 
road depot, in which trains arrive and depart at in- 
tervals of five minutes or less. The track is double, 


| and the road is a circle with many loops; so that one 


set of trains always run on the inner circle round 
and round, and another set does the same on the 
outer circle going in the opposite direction. 

The vast tunnel through which the trains run is 
necessarily filled with smoke and gas, but not as one 
would think, so as to be actually unbearable. Be- 
sides the ventilation afforded by the frequent sta- 
tions, depressions in the surface of the ground occa- 
sionally bring the track into the open air, and ex- 
pose the tunnel to the action of the wind. But with 
all this, these roads, I fancy, are used only by per- 
Without them 
the business of the city as it is now carried on, could 


| not exist, for the population nevessary to transact it 
| could not live within accessible distance. 


J. D. McPHERsON. 

Ir is impossible that anything so natural, so nec- 
essary, and so universal as death should ever have 
been designed by Providence as an evil to mankind 
—Swift. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN ENGLISH “ PUBLIC” SCHOOL. 


In the last number of The Century magazine there 
appeared an article upon one of the most interesting 
of the large boarding (or, as they are called, “public”) 
schools of England, which form so prominent a fea- 
ture in the educational system of that country. Iam 
impelled to offer to your paper a little account of this 
school and a few extracts from this well-written arti- 
cle, as worthy of consideration, at a time when the 
subject of the proposed new Boarding School is 
claiming the attention of Friends. 

Uppingham School, situated in Rutland county, 
England, was founded in 1584 by Robert Johnson, 
archdeacon of Leicester, as a “ faire, free grammar 
school,” and holds a charter from Queen Elizabeth, 
dated 1587. For two hundred and seventy years it 
had varying fortunes, depending upon the character 
of its head masters. In 1853 Edward Thring was ap- 
pointed head master, and from this date began a new 
era for the school, which now takes a place in the 
very front rank of English public schools. 

The work at Uppingham has centred around two 
or three clear and sharply defined ideas of its able 
master. The first of these, and that from which the 
arrangement and management of the school have 
their origin is, “that every boy, stupid and clever 
alike, should have a fair chance, and should be really 
trained. Mr. Thring claims that a school, however 
great its prestige, numbers, wealth, or prize winners, 
cannot be called a good school oreven an honest school 
unless it makes this a first condition of its work.” 


“Justice, then, which means adequate individual 
training for each boy, is the central idea of Upping- 
ham, and all the arrangements and machinery of the 


school are directed to this end. The first step to- 
wards securing this is by putting strict limit upon the 
size of the class.” The limit to classes is about 
twenty. This number is large enough to give suffi- 
cient stimulus and at the same time, if the class is 
properly graded, all its members can have individual 
training and attention. ‘“ Numbers are necessary for 
a great school, and contact with his fellows is essen- 
tial to a boy’s getting the full advantage of public 
school life; but unwieldy numbers make discipline 
difficult and training impossible, while unchecked 
contact with a mass of thoughtless natures breaks 
some characters, even though it strengthens others. 
At Uppingham the number of boys in a single house 
is restricted to thirty ; this enables the master and 
mistress of such a house to take a personal interest 
in each boy, and to surround him with something of 
the refining and humanizing influences of home.” 
“The advantages of this arrangement are manifold. 
There is less chance for large combinations for pur- 
poses of insubordination or evil of any kind. The 
house-master has a more independent field of work. 
He cannot shift the responsibility for ineffective dis- 
cipline on any one else, and the credit for good re- 
sults is all his own. Each house has a reputation of 
its own to maintain, and this tends toa healthy rivalry, 
both in studies and atheletic games, which in turn 
fosters sympathy between the master and his pupils. 
As in the limited class, so in the separate house, 


justice can be done to the individual life, and the 
weaker are allowed a fair chance. There is a further 
safeguard still in the provision made for the private 
life of the boy by a method simple enough in itself, 
but of the deepest significance as an aid to training. 
Each boy at Uppingham has a study of his own,—in- 
tentionally made quite small, usually about five feet 
by six—which is meant to be for him a real sanctum, 
a little home, where he can be alone when he wishes, 
either for study or that retirement which boys as 
well as men need to collect anew their moral forces 
during the rough struggle and the temptations of 
daily life. These studies are entirely separate from 
the sleeping apartments.” ‘Small dormitories, 
holding a limited number of boys are adopted for 
sanitary and other reasons, but the idea of privacy is 
maintained by providing separate compartments for 
each boy. It is found the space required for giving 
each boy this separate study and sleeping compart- 
ment is not much greater than the ordinary bedroom 
arrangement. As the boy takes his meals in the hall, 
and uses his study as his sitting-room, the dormitories 
can be perfectly ventilated. The small size of the 
study-rooms prevents the congregation of numbers 
and makes strict rules upon this point easy and 
natural,—an important fact for the masters in respect 
of discipline; important, too, for the boy, as giving 
him security from the bullying or persecution of a 
crowd by which he might be overmatched or cowed, 
to sensitive boys a danger among the most difficult 
of all to deal with in a great public school.” 

The house-master is not necessarily the teacher 
of those under his domestic care, for these are dis- 
tributed, according to their standing, among all the 
masters. Edward Thring has fixed about three hun- 
dred as the largest number that he will permit at Up- 
pingham, considering this number to be sufficient for 
proper grading, economy of teaching power, and per- 
sonal acquaintance on the part of the head master. 
The reputation of his school has been such that no 
little resolution and self-sacrifice have been required 
to adhere closely to this principle. ‘“ While the re- 
sponsibility for character training as well as intellect 
training makes the demand for strong men impera- 
tive, it increases in a tenfold degree the necessity 
that the machinery should be as perfect as possible. 
Mr. Thring’s work has largely lain in working out 
this problem of school structure in its bearing on 
character training. To this fundamental principle 
that justice should be done to each boy, he finds a 
natural corollary in the maxim that high-class work 
cannot be done over a series of years without good 
tools.” 

Nothing, he claims, “should be left to the ability 
of the master that can be accomplished by mechan- 
ical contrivance. The actual wall of brick or stone 
which makes discipline easy or vice difficult is a 
power for good.” “In training the young, plenty of 
employment is the secret of a healthy moral life. 
It is not only for the hours of work that this is true. 
‘ Leisure hours are the key of life,’ and in a good pub- 
lic school they must be provided for as carefully as 
any other.” Ina large school, where each boy is in- 
tended to be trained, provision must be made for di- 





versity of taste and ability. “ Every teacher ought | 
to know that it is essential to the happy life and | 
healthy moral development of a boy that he should | 
always have some field in both work and play where | 
he can maintain his self-respect among his fellows. 
A lad who has not the capacity to excel in the main | 
studies of a school, or strength to distingnish him- 
self in its hardier sports, may often achieve excel- | 
lence in minor subjects of study, or acquire skill in | 
other recreative employments. A school is not a per- 
fect training place,which has to crush the weak in 
the process of developing the strong, either at work 
or play.” Although Edward Thring considers most | 
thoroughly that the classics are of the highest value | 
as a means of intellectual training, he has made am- | 
ple provision for other subjects in his efforts todo | 
justice to all classes of mind. The modern lan- 
guages, science, mathematics, and the fine arts have | 
been amply provided for. He was the first head 
master perhaps to realize the necessity of boys who 


tive games having other means of physical develop- 
ment, and the first gymnasium under a competent 
instructor, possessed by a public school in England, 
was opened at Uppingham in 1859. 

“ For many years the school has had a carpentry, 


ing of wood and the use of carpenters’ tools. In 
1882 this field of useful manual occupation was en- 
larged by the construction of a forge and metal 
workshop, where skilled instruction is similarly 
given, and a boy can go far toward making himself a 
good mechanical engineer. The school gardens, 
opened in 1871, cover some acres, and are laid out 
and planted with much taste. A boy may have his 
own small plot of ground for the cultivation of plants 
and flowers. An aviary affords an opportunity to 
observe the life and habits of a considerable collec- 


tion of birds. A boy must be of abnormal type, if | 


he cannot in this category find means of passing 
pleasantly all his leisure hours.” 

Perhaps it should be said that after the article 
from which this outline has been taken was prepared 
for the Century, Edward Thring died, in Tenth month, 
1887. He was well known in America through his 
two books, “ Education and School” and “ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching.” M. 

Philadelphia. 


For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 
MONTHLY SCHOOL REPORTS. 


Dovust.ess it is very desirable to have some ready 
means of communication between teachers and the 
parents and guardians of children in reference to the 
punctual attendance of the latter at school, and their 
attention to study and deportment. As it would be 
impossible in the present state of affairs to have this 
done by personal interview, the Monthly Report 
seems to offer the best means that has yet been de- | 
vised for keeping patrons advised in regard to the 
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| great many very serious objections. 
| purpose here to refer to these in detail, and to speak 
| of the great amount of valuable time consumed in 


in the same line of thought. 





standing of pupils and of holding the pupils them- 
selves to a proper accountability for the amount and 
character of their work. While this may be readily 
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| assented to by all, very serious questions arise in the 


minds of many of our most thoughtful teachers in re- 


| gard to the wisdom of adhering to our present plans 


of keeping the record from which this Report is to be 


, made; and the re-opening of our schools brings the 
| subject fresh to our minds, and it might be well to 
| give some serious thought to it. 


Our present system of daily marks is open to a 
It is not the 


this work ; of the diversion of the thoughts of both 
teachers and pupils from the subject of the recitation 
to the record to be made of it ; to the danger of mak- 
ing the record the end sought ; to the rivalries,—often 


| bitter,—thus engendered; to the temptation offered to 
| all to deceive ; to the deception really practiced ; to 
| the strain on the nervous system in our efforts to secure 
| high marks, etc., etc. The school is to promote the 


development and growth of character, and this can- 
were not strong enough to take part in the more ac- 


not be determined by per cents, by rank, or by aver- 
ages. Let teachers and school committees think ser- 


| iously of these things, and if per cents and rank and 
| averages, are seen to be hindrances, as they doubtless 
| are, let them be swept from our path as other objects 


| are when they impede our progress. 
where any boy, by the payment of a small fee, can | 


secure regular and thorough instruction in the work- | 


What shall we do, then ? 
Something like this may be done. Open an ac- 


| count with each pupil and at convenient times,— 
| once a week or oftener,—make entries in it as to the 


standing of the pupil in every department to which 


| he belongs. Very satisfactory might be denoted by 


10, good, by 8, passable, by 6, poor by 4, very poor, by 
2,and a complete failure, by 0. Of course the mean- 


| ing of 9, 7, 5, 3, and 1 would be sufficiently clear 
| without any explanation. If proper work has been 


assigned pupils, teachers will soon be able to give 


| proper marks; though of course judgment must be 


exercised as to what constitutes a very satisfactory pu- 
pil. If a boy is always punctual, conducts himself 
at all times as becomes a gentleman, and does all the 


| work assigned him to the very best of his ability, he 


may feel sure that he will be reported as satisfactory 
or very satisfactory ; and every pupil might hope by 


the same efforts to reach the same results. 


This brief article is not intended to be exhaustive, 
but simply suggestive. It may be followed by others 


H. RB. BR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NATURAL HISTORY IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Now that the summer vacation is over and our 
schools are opened again for another session of study 
and discipline, the question that should be upper- 
most in the mind of the earnest, conscientious 
teacher is, What more can be done to increase the 
interest of the scholars in their studies, and awaken 
a desire for a broader, fuller knowledge of things, as 
they stand related to themselves? And this ques- 
tion is but the outcome of a recognized impulse in 
the healthy young mind that is ever leading it on- 
ward in search of something it has not yet discov- 
ered. And the age is asking for our children, that 
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the sombre background of nouns and adjectives, of 
verbs and tenses, of squares and cubes, and percent- 
ages, may be brightened, illuminated by a patch of 
pink and blue from the roadside instinct with life,— 
that the dull monotony of the spelling-class be bro- 
ken in upon by the innumerable living things that 
haunt the by-ways of the earth, or chirp or warble in 
fields and woodlands. This study of life as it is seen 
in the various vegetable and animal forms, may be 
made one of the most attractive features of the school- 
room, and it is evident that educators. are apprecia- 
ting the need of such instruction. 

Our common school teaching has been sadly at 
fault in this respect in the past; it was not until the 
scholars passed on to the High School or College that 
any systematic instruction in the things that have 
life and in their nature, habits, and distribution over 
the earth, was imparted. 
want of proper text-books written down to the com- 
prehension of the youngest inquirer, or from an un- 
willingness to increase the list of studies, that has 
always appeared to be quite as large as both teacher 
and scholars were able to undertake. Now, how- 
ever, our children fare better ; with the kindergarten 
lessons about the things that live and grow, to give 


them a start, we are coming to understand that na- | 


ture in its various manifestations has a larger signifi- 
cance in the school-room than is to be gained from 
a study of the physical sciences only. Gray’s little 
manual “ How Plants Grow,” has brought gladness 
to multitudes of our children who have found in 


pure and elevating enjoyment. 

And what Asa Gray did for Botany, our own 
townswoman, Sarah Cooper, herself an educator, has 
done for Zodlogy in her “‘Animal Life, in the Sea and 
on the Land.” 

It would be an increased delight to the children 
who find such pleasure in learning “how plants 
grow,” to add to this knowledge, acquaintance with 


which we live. 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Txis was held at Quaker Street, N. Y., on the Ist, 2d, 
and 3d of Ninth month. The meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, held on Seventh-day afternoon, was 
much larger than usual. Thomas Foulke, of New 
York, Isaac Wilson, of Canada, and Samuel F. Dick- 
inson, of Scipio, were in attendance, the two latter 
with minutes from their respective monthly meet- 
ings. Dear Friends were also in attendance from 
Purchase and Stanford Quarterly Meetings. It was 
truly a favored season ; the little company seemed 
closely bound in the bonds of Christian love, and 
the precious testimonies given served to kindle 
afresh the struggling desires for good until they be- 
came fervent aspirations, tending towards right 
thought and action. 


On First-day morning the First-day School of | 


Quaker Street convened at 10 o’clock ; after the usual 
opening exercises the school and all present listened 
to an interesting address from Thomas Foulke, upon 


This may have been for | 
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the subject of “ Bible Lands;” having spent some 
time in travel in these distant lands, he is enabled 
to invest the subject with a great deal of interest. 
Old and young alike listened with attention. 

At the meeting hour, 11 o’clock, the house was 
well filled in every part, seats being brought in to fill 


| up the aisles, as the people of the Christian church 
near by gave up their service at this time, the minis- 





ter and nearly all of his congregation coming to sit 
with us, an act of Christian courtesy and kind fel- 
lowship of feeling greatly appreciated by Friends. 
After a short silence, Isaac Wilson in a lengthy 
discourse bore testimony to Gospel truth, showing 
the operation of the Holy Spirit on the minds and 


| heartsof the people, as recorded both in the Old and 


New Testaments, making all to harmonize, analyzing 
many of the beautiful figures and allegories, and with 
a purely spiritual signification, bringing them to bear 
directly upon the lines of our own experience in this 
day. In his.own peculiar manner, sometimes of en- 
treaty, sometimes of severe denunciation of evil, he 
held the close attention of the people. Samuel F. 
Dickinson followed in Divine supplication, and the 


| meeting closed. 


An appointed meeting at half past 3 in the after- 
noon was held at the meeting-house. Friends gath- 
ered at that time with many others, the meeting 


| being nearly as large as in the morning. Thomas 


Foulke opened an exercise bearing upon individual 


| duty and the codperation of the human will with the 





: , : : | Divine indwelling Spirit, and the peace and harmony 
this study of plant life an ever increasing source of | 


resulting from such united action.. Samuel F. Dick- 


| inson followed in a short but fervent exhortation to 
| mind the little stepping stones lying all along the 


path of duty, thus leading up to higher and more im- 
portant service. After which Isaac Wilson again 


| spoke to the people for more than an hour, com- 
| mencing with the thought expressed by Jesus, “ Be 


of good cheer, I have overcome the world,” making 


: , | clear and plain the character of this individual over- 
the animals that share with man the earth upon | 


coming, and leading on to individual influence and 
responsibility in connection with all the wrong and 


| evil practices existing in the world to-day, and seal- 


ing the truth of all assertions by Scripture testimony. 
On First-day evening some Friends felt it right to 
attend the services at the Christian church. Friend 
Wilson, being of the number, was earnestly invited 
to come forward and speak to the people which he 
did, (after the usual opening exercises,) commencing 
with these words of Jesus to his disciples: “If I 
had not come and spoken unto them, they had not 
had sin, but now they have no cloak for their sin.” 
This testimony was clear and convincing regard- 
ing the mission of Jesus and the wonderful power of 
the Christ spirit operating in the hearts of men to- 
day. He spoke at some length, and we believe to the 
satisfaction of all, the feeling in many hearts being 


| one of gratitude that our Heavenly Father does still, 


in this day, “endue with power from on High,” de- 
voted laborers in his vineyard. 

On Second-day morning short but valuable coun- 
sel and advice was handed forth, and we entered 
upon the business of the Quarterly Meeting. The 
answering of some of the queries called forth loving 





| 
and tender exercises, profitable to many hearts, and | 


we separated with feelings of gratitude for the abun- 
dant evidence of Divine favor and blessing. 
M. J. H. 


NEW HOUSE NEEDED AT COLUMBIA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

The Society of Friends holds a lot of ground al- 
most in the centre of the borough of Columbia. An 
old meeting-house standing on it has become dilapi- 
dated and is going to decay for want of use and care. 
A small number of Friends meet weekly at the | 
home of one of their number and keep up, as best | 
they may, the little community of feeling and love | 
of the principles of the Society that came of thus | 
gathering together. In times past the parents of a | 
number of the citizens about us frequented the little 
meeting-house, and it is believed if the accommoda- 
tions were better, and the meeting-house opened, 
there would be more interest taken among those | 
who now drift away from us. The lot held by the | 
Society was left in trust for meeting purposes, and in | 
such a way that it cannot be sold. The Friends here | 
are not able to build a new house, and yet having 
the wish to have one built, believe their desire could | 
be gratified if some Friends who are able would as- 
sist them. Is there not enough wealth in the Society 
for the accomplishment of this good work? There 
is very rarely any one to speak to the Friends, and | 
they welcome a public Friend sincerely. 

Any one wishing any further information should | 
call on or address M. A. Harry, resident Trustee, Box 
338, Columbia, Pa. 


S. M. P. 
Columbia, Pa., 9th month 1. 


Dr. Wotrrep Ne son, C. M., of New York, who has 
recently returned from a five years’ residence on the 
Isthmus of Panama, will give, at the College, on Sev- | 
enth-day evening, the 22d inst., an illustrated lecture, 
entitled “The Panama Canal as It Is.” The subject 
is one of very general interest at this time, not only 
from an engineering standpoint, but also from its | 
commercial, economical, and international bearings. 
The lantern illustrations have been taken within a 
few weeks, and are very interesting, including views 
of the cities and important buildings, and illustra- 
tions of the life of the people, as well as showing 
very clearly the present state of the great work, and 
the utter hopelessness of the accomplishment of the 
undertaking. 

The lecture will be an interesting and instructive 
one, and the friends of the College are respectfully 
invited to attend. 


Lookine at man in Jesus, we behold a being God- 
like in the proportions of power and quality. Heceases 


to be a creature of common-place. Our minds glow 
as we contemplate his grandeur. Our purer aspira- 
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tions are called forth. We recognize man’s possible 
divinity, we begin to see its traces in our brethren, 
to feel its movements in ourselves.— Berry. 
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SINGING IN THE RAIN. 
HEAR my happy little bird 
Singing through the rain,— 
Singing while the fitfal showers 
Dash against the pane. 
“ Blue sky somewhere,” carols he 
From his fearless heart, 
Though the clouds are gathering thick, 
And the chill winds start. 


Sweet and shrill the silver notes 

Weave a wordless strain ; 
“ Blue sky somewhere,” in my thought 

Is their glad refrain. 

Always sunshine just beyond, 
Brief the present ill, 

Trouble never long to last, 
Is their meaning still. 


Sing thy sweetest merry bird, 
Comforter of mine, 

Bringing, in thy little way, 
Help from Love divine ; 

Thou hast given me the clasp 
Of a golden chain, 

Let from heaven into my hand, 
Through the clouds and rain. 


What though all my way be hedged, 
Love shall ope a door 

For the feet that follow fain 
His that went before. ~ 

What though trials test my faith, 
Peace shall yet maintain 

Right to rule in one who walks 
Singing in the rain. 


More than I can count of good 
Aye has been my share ; 

Dearest hands to help me on, 
Halviag all my care ; 

Blessings marking every day, 
To the latest one, 

And the shadows only proof 
Of the glowing sun. 


Therefore with undaunted front, 
Trusting in my King, 
Shall I face whatever foe 
In the path may spring. 
So I hear a note of cheer 
In the brave refrain 
Of my merry little bird, 
Singing in the rain. 
—M. E. Sangster, in The Independent. 


THE little Hindu maiden heard a voice amid the 
lull 

Of singing streams and rusling leaves, in groves 
in Gungamul ; 

It swept alorg the mountain wind down to the 
western sea— 

Heaven whispering to the listening earth, “ Truth, 
like the air, is free!” 


That word had winged her father’s feet from fet- 
tering caste away, 

To give his fledglings liberty for flight in ampler 
day 
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Than man’s close, cage-like code allowed ; and so 
the maiden grew 

To reach of thought and insight clear no dim 
zenana knew. 


Child of the lone Ghaut Mountain! flower of In- 
dia’s wilderness ! 

She knows that God unsealed her lips her sisters 
dumb to bless, 

Gave her the clew to bring them forth from where 
they blindly grope, 

Bade her unlock their dungeon doors, and light 
the lamps of hope. 


Bravest of Hindu widows ! how dare we look at 
thee, 

So fearless’in love’s liberty, and say that we are 
free ? 

We, who have heard the voice of Christ, and yet 
remain the slaves 

Of indolence and selfishness immured in living 
graves? 

O Ramabai, may we not share thy task almost di- 
vine! 

Thy cause is womanhood’s, is Christ’s own work no 
less than thine. 

The Power that unseals sepulchres will move thy 
little hand! 

The stone rolls back—they rise—they breathe— 
the women of the land ! 

—Lucy Larcom in The Woman's Magazine. 


LOOK FORWARD AND NOT BACKWARD. 


Most of us are so in the habit of measuring the suc- 
cess of our lives by our external achievements that 
we are in constant danger of losing the true estimate. 
A life is successful, not by reason of the external 
success which it wins, though this is not without its 
value, but according to the fullness and richness of 
its development. The only value of external success 
is as a sign of interior spirit. Our successes ought 
not to be things which are achieved by force of will 
or by skill of hand simply ; they ought to be the fruits 
which the spirit of our lives bears, as naturally as 
the tree bears its appropriate fruit. No really strong 
life will miss some form of external success, though 
it may not bea form which the world recognizes ; but 
its real achievement will always be interior and spir- 


itual. That life is truly successful which unfolds itself | 


strongly and harmoniously on many sides, and which 


has within itself the consciousness of having de- | 


served success, whether success comes or is withheld. 
In the light of this truth—and it is a truth verified 
by the experience of all wise men—how inadequate 
are the common judgments of success! The world is 
given to the fallacy of measuring its great men by 
their ability to attract its attention at frequent inter- 


ready been excited by some previous work. But 


every man knows within himself whether he is suc- | 


cessful or not, and knows it because he is conscious 
of his interior advance or retrogression. 


Life is always and for all men a great possibility ; | 


the Golden Age lies before rather than behind; 
there are always greater things to be done than have 


been done ; greater victories to be won than have | 


been won. That which has been done, however 


| are to be justified. 
| success; no man is debarred from these great re- 


| healing process begins. 





| sources of strength and of power. 
| be gained in looking backward; there is everything 
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great it may be, is never to a really great man any- 


| thing more than a prophecy of the things yet to be 
| achieved. Sucha manisalways looking ahead, always 
| anticipating new growth, always open to new truth, al- 


ways expecting the expansion of bis life; and such a 


| man need never be disappointed. If success comes 
| early, and then seems toebb, there need come with this 


experience no disillusion to the soul that is really 


| strong. The applause of the world, as it dies away, 


may leave one with clearer vision and greater hope in 
the final success of his life. Nothing that we achieve 
satisfies us, because life does not consist in external 


| achievement simply, but in enlargement and advance, 


No matter how great the victory of to-day there must 
be another victory to-morrow, if the soul is to be sus- 
tained, and if the great hopes with which we set out 
No man is shut out from this 


wards. 

The memory of our defeats and sins ought not to 
fill us with despair, but to furnish us with new in- 
centives for more heroic effort. Nature does not keep 
her wounds open; as soon as they are made, the 
There is nothing more un- 
natural or morbid than dwelling on One’s past errors 
and blunders ; it defeats the very ends which nature 
is trying to secure. The errors of the past ought to 


| be healed in the only way in which they can be 


healed—by nobler living, by the consciousness of 
having overcome them. The only real repentance 
for a past sin is to be found not in sitting down in 


| sackcloth and ashes, but in girding our loins afresh 


and pusbing on to a height where the temptations of 
the past have no longer any power over us. The fu- 
ture is our inalienable possession ; it is the wealth 
upon which we can all draw ; it isthe opportunity to 
retrieve the past which is open tous. There our pur- 
pose should dwell, there our hopes should build for 
themselves. Upon the future all our energies should 
be concentrated. Forget the past and press forward 
to the things that are to be, conscious that even the 
mistakes and sins of by-gone years may, by the re- 
pentance of loyal and earnest living, be made new 
There is little to 


to be won in looking forward.—Christian Union. 


As men perish in sin, we are still permitted to 
see how the habits of alienation and conscious diso- 
bedience to the truth may become more and more 
| settled ; how conscience grows mure and more silent 
| as the voice is not heard ; how the soul tends to fall 


into death, or rather into a life in death! To raise 


| such dead, Christ came.—Rufus Ellis. 


vals, and to rekindle the admiration which has al- | 


Tue stars in their course are in league with him 
who is fully committed to duty; the cherubim are 
his allies ; the angels have been commissioned to bear 
him on his way ; and the pestilence flees at his ap- 
proach. His body may be conquered ; but him noth- 
ing can hurt.—Reed Stuart. 


Oprnions alter, manners change, creeds rise and 
fall ; but the moral law is written on tablets of eter- 
nity.— Canon Farrar. 
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LOOK UP. 

Man, looked at only from below, does not inspire 
great expectations or reverential regard. Before us 
looms a being of measurable height, of weight, and 
bulk definable, acting under the impulse of appetites 
and desires which he holds in common with the 
brutes, showing now and again the possession of 
genius and virtues clearly not brutish, but for the 
most part failing to rise above sheer common-place 
alike of power or sympathy. Look at the men who 
ordinarily crowd our streets and engage in the 
world’s affairs. Enter observantly into their 
thought, speech, aim, for a single day. You will 
not often be reminded of the divine. At the close 
of the day your memory will register a confused 
impression of selfishness, earthliness, weariness. 
The natural man of ordinary proportions is not im- 
pressive. And the observer who looks downwards 
at him will soon lose all heroic conceptions cf life, all 
sense of man’s high origin and destiny. The reason 
is plain. The close and narrow scrutiny of life ob- 
trudes too much the play and movement of the su- 
perficial and the demonstrative, shows too clearly 
the seamy side, and thereby hides (what is surely 
there in every life) the deeper and diviner spirit. 
We become the victims of a delusion. The eye 
tricks us into the belief that we see; and under 
that belief we begin to cherish low views of man’s 
worth. 

Man, like Providence, to be seen aright must be 
looked at on high. Here we come under the tyranny 
of his too obtrusive parts. They are apt to monop- 
olize attention and mislead judgment, to beget irrev- 
erence and pessimism. We require to look at man- 
hood as it is “ set on high,” as it is crowned in Jesus. 
Looking around us, the question starts to the lip: 
“What is man, that thou art mindful of bim? or 
the Son of Man, that thou visitest him?” But look- 
ing up to Jesus, and to manhood as it lives in God’s 
thought, and as it will one day be realized through 
his grace, we learn how true and grand are the 
words: “Thou madest him a little lower than the 
angels; thou crownedst him with glory and honor, 
and didst set him over the works of thy bands 
thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet.” 
—Chas. A. Berry. 


BABYLONIAN EXPLORATION. 


Researcues in Bible lands have been fruitful in rich 
results within the past few years. In Egypt, in Pal- 
estine, and in Asyria, discoveries have been made 
which throw light upon the Bible story to an ex- 
tent that was hardly dreamed of as a possibility a 
generation ago. England has had chief prominence 
in the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and the explorations in 
the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. But Ger- 
many, France and Switzerland have done their part 
in connection with researches of this nature; while 
America has contributed its share to such investiga- 
tion, from the days of Dr. Edward Robinson to the 
present hour. Just now a number of American 
scholars are on their way to Babylonia for purposes 


v 


of scientific research, and their progress will be 
watched with peculiar interest on both sides of the 
ocean. Prof. Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht, one of the 
editors of the Sunday School Times, accompanies this 
expedition as its Assyriologist. When the illness of 
Mr. John T. Napier necessitated his withdrawal 
from the editorial force of this periodical, Dr. Hil- 
precht was induced to leave his position as an in- 
structor in the University of Erlangen, and come 
to America in order to give to the readers of the 
Sunday School Times the benefit of his ripe Oriental 
scholarship. He was already said to be the finest 
Assyriological scholar of his age in Europe: and he 
had the special commendation of the venerable Pro- 
fessor Dr. Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, of whose im- 
mediate family circle he had been a member for sev- 
eral years. Soon after his arrival in this country, 
Dr. Hilprecht was appointed to the chair of Assyri- 
ology in the University of Pennsylvania; both in 
that position and as an instructor in Professor W. R. 
Harper’s summer schools of Hebrew, he has rendered 
importani service. The explorers go out under the 
auspices of the Babylonian Expedition Fund of 
Phiiadelphia. The immediate direction of the party 
is committed to Professor Dr. John P. Peters, a col- 
league of Dr. Hilprecht in the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The ancestral home of Abra- 
bam and the cradle spot of the human race are in 
the general field of this party’s explorations. Grand 
possibilities are involved in such researches.—S. S. 
Times. 


THE DRYING OF MOSSES. 


Tue power of the mosses to endure repeated desicca- 
tion has recently been experimentally treated by G. 
Schroder, who obtained the interesting result that 
many of these plants can not only resist months of 
dryness without any harm, but also that they do not 
perish even under the strongest desiccation carried 
on in a drier with the aid of sulphuric acid. Plants 
of Barbula muralis, which were exposed for eighteen 
months in the drier, after a few wettings resumed 
growth in all their parts. Other species of Barbula 
behaved similarly. A curious experiment was per- 
formed with Grimmia pulvinata, in which a stock 
which had been cultivated for some time in a moist 
atmosphere under a bell-glass was suddenly exposed, 
to a warm and perfectly dry current of air. It be- 
came so dry in ashort time that it could be pulver- 
ized. Then it lay in a drier for ninety-five weeks. 
But the quickening moisture was still competent to 
awaken it to renewed life. The most rapid drying 
which could be performed in the laboratory could 
not destroy the plant. It even showed greater 
power of resistance than would correspond with its 
real necessities, for so speedy and complete a drying 
out as was effected in the experiments never occurs 
in Nature. The fact that a property acquired by 
adaptation is so plainly manifested in excess is some- 
times otherwise demonstrable, and is a hard problem 
for the theory of selection.— Popular Science Monthly. 


One grain of gold is better than a great deal of 
baser metal.—Richard Shackleton. 
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MORE GIRLS THAN BOYS GRADUATE. 


Tere are six graduates, four girls and two boys, in 
the Lynchburg Colored High School this term, and 
twelve in the white school, nine girls and three boys. 
Year after year tells this story of more girls graduat- 
ing than boys. It is the same with both races. Va- 
rious causesare assigned by the teachers, who do not 
at all incline to believe that the boys could not equal 
the girls if they would. The boys are less likely to 
finish the course of study than the girls, many of 
them going into business very early. All the teach- 
ers agree that the boys are much less studious than 
the girls. 

Base ball, cigarettes, and the various interests 
that attract boys and direct their minds from books, 
are lacking with the girls. Prof. Wyatt, principal of 
the white high school, says that the French Com- 
missioner sent over to examine the American system 
of education observed this sort of thing going on all 
over the country. Notwithstanding the large sums 
of money bestowed on colleges for males, and the 
comparative disadvantage the females of the land 
had to contend with, it was evident that women 
were being more generally educated than men. The 
observant Frenchman predicted that before many 
years the American women would feel the power 
given them by mental culture, and would use it ina 
manner to astonish the lords of creation.—Orra 
Langhorne in Southern Workman. 


A MAN’s vision broadens as it lengthens. Look 
straight down at your feet; what do you see? A few 
inches will measure the diameter of the circle within 
which your sight has play. Look up at the blue 
which spans the heavens, and what see you then? 
Your circle of vision takes a sweep which demands 
astronomic computation. The circumference widens 
with the distance. But that is not all. Within the 
near and narrow circle there is room only for small 
details and severed parts—mere fractions and frag- 
ments, whose drift is not clear. The distant and 
wide outlook shows great and harmonious aggre- 
gates, shows their movement and drift, shows their 
obedience to the time-beat of a sovereign purpose. 
Looking downward, we get a sight, as necessary as it 
is clear, of life’s details—the place we must fill, the 
work we must do, the laws we must obey. But only 
as we take the far look do we catch the movement 
and meaning of the vast order to which these details 
contribute.—Chas. A. Berry. 


Tue dying year grows strangely mild; 
Now in the hazy autumn weather 
My heart is like a happy child, 
And life and I, friends reconciled, 
Go over the hills together. 


Tue worship of God has its natural music in the 
artless but affecting tones of deep-felt prayer and 
praise. True religion and charity have their music, 
for they “ cause the widow’s heart to sing with joy.” 
No practiced tunes can produce true and abiding 
harmony of soul equal to that which sincere devo- 
tion inspires.—John Allen. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—An ancient canoe has been found in the Tunhévd 
Fjord, in Valders, in South Central Norway. It has been 
hollowed out by means of red-hot stones, and is 4} metres 
long and 80 centimetres broad. Itisin faircondition. The 
find is of interest, as no other primitive vessel of the kind 
has been found inland in Norway. The boat will be sent 
to the Museum at Christiania. 


—The professors of jurisprudence in the Universities of 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen have present- 
ed a memorial to the Government praying that the study 
of Greek be no longer made obligatory on the students in 
the gymnasia who intend to devote themselves to the study 
of law. The complaint has been made that the course of 
study in the gymnasia is too severe, and it has been pro- 
posed to curtail the instruction in history and the modern 
languages. The signers of the petition declare that these 
branches are very inadequately taught, and recommend 
that the instruction in them be made more thorough, the 
students being permitted to drop Greek.— Exchange. 


—Whether Volapiik shall ever come into general use or 
not, it will have prepared the way for an international lan- 
guage of some kind. The American Philosophical Society 
have taken in hand the task of perfecting a language for 
learned and commercial purposes. The intention is to 
make the language so simple that it will not need to be 
learned. To read a letter one will need only to consult a 
vocabulary, and to write one he will go through the same 
process. There will be no subtleties of inflection and syn- 
tax to worry the commercial traveler. The language will 
be a kind of universal cipher. Dr. Hill has suggested a 
simplified English for that purpose; and that, possibly, is 
as likely as anything to take possession of the field. 


—It is proposed to ask an appropriation of $250,000 from 
Congress for the purpose of enabling the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to investigate the feasibility of a gigantic 
plan for the reclamation of Western desert lands. This 
scheme is no more nor less than to dam the waters of the 
Missouri and other Western rivers in flood-time, thus pre- 
venting disastrous overflows and providing an inexhaust- 
ible supply of water for purposes of irrigation. The diffi- 
culty of navigation and the destructive floods of the Mis- 
sissippi, Director Powell claims, are largely due to the ex- 
cessive amount of sediment discharged into its purer waters 
by its western tributaries, particularly the Missouri. If 
this muddy water can be held and used for irrigation, ver- 
tical abrasion will take the place of lateral, and the chan- 
nel of the river will become deeper and more unobstructed. 
It is believed that the expense of such an undertaking, 
great as it will be, will amount to but a fraction of the 
value of the land that will be reclaimed.—The American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Four counties in New Jersey had special electicns, 
last week, on the question of liqnor license, under the 
Local Option law passed last winter. Warren and Salem 
counties voted, on the 4th,for Prohibition, the former by a 
reported majority of 850, and the latter 997. On the fol- 
lowing day Cape May voted for license, by 222, and Glou- 
cester against it by 713. There will now be no more of 
these elections before the early part of pext year. 


Heavy frosts on the night of the 6th instant did seri- 
ous injury to the corn and other late crops in Northern 
New York and New England. In the State of Maine an 
estimate of the damage to the sweet corn raised for can- 
ning purposes, reaches a million of dollars. Buckwheat was 
badly hurt in some localities. 





FISHING vessels returning to Gloucester, Mass., report 
great destruction among the French fishing fleet in the 
month of April on the south coast of Iceland. As this is 
the codfishing ground for the French in the spring, the 
whole French fleet were concentrated in this locality, 
when a terrible storm came up, which engulfed six ves- 
sels, with all their crews. A sea swept over one vessel, 
washing overboard the captain and eleven men. Another 
vessel lost the captain and three men, and another her 
captain and two men. As near as could be ascertained the 
number of men lost was 137. Many of the vessels were so 
badly damaged that they had to be abandoned. Three 
bundred men were left in a destitute condition on Iceland 
until a steamer carried them away. 

Tue new “ Retaliation” bill (referring to Canadian 
relations), introduced into the House of Representatives 
in response to the recommendation contained in the spe- 
cial message of President Cleveland, passed the House on 
the 8th inst., by a vote of 176 to 4. The four members 
were two from Pittsburg, Bayne and Dalzell; White, of 
Brooklyn, and Lind, of Minnesota. The Republican mem- 
bers generally criticised the bill, but as the President de- 
clared it necessary 73 of them voted for it. 

THE rain-storm which visited eastern Pennsy)vania on 
the 8th and 9th insts., has caused considerable damage in 
the Southern States by overflowing the streams. The rise 
in the waters of the Dan has prevented railroad travel on 
several roads that cross that river, and the Savannah has 
risen 37 feet 5 inches above low water mark. The business 
and residence of Augusta, Ga., have been under water, and 
Broad Street was said to be in “fair boating condition ” 
on the 10th instant. 

Harriet Beecner Srowr, who has been suffering 
from a severe attack of illness, was taken to her home at 
Hartford, Connecticut, on the 10th inst. Her condition at 
that time was considered critical, although not hopeless. 

Up to the 10th inst., the total number of cases of yel- 
low fever reported by the Jacksonville, Fla., authorities, is 
632 ; deaths, 78. A great need in the emergency is said to 
be for trained nurses, and means have been taken to sup- 
ply them. The money subscriptions together with ex- 
pressions of sympathy sent from all parts of the country 
in response to appeals for assistance are generous and en- 
couraging. Over $20,000 has been forwarded from New 
York City, and $15,000 from Philadelphia. $12,000 of the 
former amount was given by a person who handed it in 
but refused to give his name. 

Tue State election took place in Vermont on the 4th 
inst., resulting in the election of W. P. Dillingham (Rep.) 
for Governor, by a plurality of 28,843. In Maine, on the 
10th inst., E.C. Burleigh (Rep.) was elected Governor, by 
a plurality reported at 20,000. These votes show consider- 
able Republican gains. The Prohibition vote was less than 
in recent elections. 

Tuer September crop report of the Agircultural Depart- 
ment makes the average condition of cotton 83.8, adecline 
of 34 points since last report. The average condition of 
corn is 94.2; wheat, 77.3; oats, 87.2; rye, 92.8; barley, 
86.9; buckwheat, 93.7; potatoes, 91.6; and tobacco, 88. 
The high average of the corn crop has been exceeded but 
once in the past ten years,—1885, when the crop was the 
greatest ever gathered in this country. In the seven corn 
surplus States the average of condition is 95, against 64 at 
the same date in 1887. The averages of these States are : 
Ohio, 99; Indiana, 99; Illinois, 98; Iowa, 99; Missouri, 
92 ; Kansas, 80, and Nebraska, 97. 

Tue Commisssoners who have been at work with the 
Sioux, endeavoring to gain their consent to the bill as- 
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signing them land in severalty, are still in Dakota. At 
the Crow Creek Agency they have had fair success, and 
they propose to try again, at the Standing Rock Agency, 
where Sitting Buli and others have been resolutely op- 
posed to the measure. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Bucks First-day School Union will meet at 
Makefield meeting-house, Seventh-day, Ninth month 22d, 
1888, at 10.30 a.m. All interested are cordially invited. 

OLIVER H. Hotcoms, Y 
M. ELLEN LonosHore, } Clerks. 


*.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Haddonfield, Seventh-day, Ninth month 29th, commenc- 
ing at 10a.m. All interested are cordially invited. 

Martua C. DeCov,} , 
Mary R. Witson, |} “!eTks. 

*,* A Temperance Conference under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting Committee will be held at Marlboro’, 
on First-day, the 16th, at 2 o’clock. (A hope has been ex- 
pressed that some of the visiting members of the Yearly 
Meeting Committee will be in attendance.) 


Eima M. Preston. 


*,* The Executive Committee of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor will meet at 8 o’clock a. m., on Third- 
day morning, the 2d of Tenth month, 1888, at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Waynesville, Ohio, the week of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

Joun Wa. Hutcuinson, Chairman, 
MARIANNA W. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race Street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 15th, 1888, at 11 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, } 
ANNIE C. Dortanp, | “!¢Tks. 


The Standing Sub-Committees meet on the same day 
at 10 a. m. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows : 


23. Warrington, York county, Pa. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in the Ninth month will be 
held as follows : 
17. Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, IU, 
29. Scipio Q. M., Scipio, N. Y. 


*,* First-day School Unionsin Ninth month will occur 
as follows : 


22. Bucks, Pa., 
29. Haddonfield, N. J. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particniarly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-<jay. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 
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WM. HL JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to anc 
Pa. - Cheapest and largest watiety, 
a. ea variety 

Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and — 
izers. It is a curiosity, and 
= interest to every visihitarian 

; see the establishment. If you 

; cannot get here, write for wants. 
| in communication with all 

F ose implement buil- 
Gore is th e U. 8. 


_ ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


POWDER Joppina ATTENDED To. 


Absolutely Pure. 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


RoyaL Bakine PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y SENAY ©. ELLIG, 
AMOS HILLBORN & Co HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tentu STREET, PHILADA. 
. . . Residence, 404 N. $2d St. 

Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | - etree gr 
= QUEEN «CO. g24 PHILADA. 
PARLOR, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTSs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be wnworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@" When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@a 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day ol 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


Guile COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, . . : $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp lt NDIVIDED PROFITS, . . $115,444.72 
ASSETS, ; : . $4,035,945 52 


—SIX PE ER c E NT DE BE NTURES 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES 


These Mortgages, as well as those securing the Debentures, are 
exclusively upon improved Farms in the best agricultural sec- 
tiens of the West. Any amounts to suit investors fron Two 
hundred dollars upwards. Interest coupons payable semi-annu- 
ally at our offices or through any Bank. Also 

MUNICIPAL BONDS and other first class investment securi- 
ties for sale 

Phila. Office 8, E. Corner 4th and Chestnut Sts. 


QUEEN &C 9.924 Cuestnurs! 


qui If able The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 





